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BACK COVER PICTURE 


Our cover page this week shows a principal 


street on the Greek island of Rhodes, where 
the Mediator for Palestine has established 
headquarters. For a note on the island, see 
page 527. 

(Ewing Galloway)i 
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© Palestine 


By June 21, the four-weeks truce in Palestine was 
“holding up well on the whole,” and “the larger work 
of mediation” had already begun. Thus the initial suc- 
cessful efforts of Count Folke Bernadotte, United Na- 
tions Mediator, had paved the way for what all hoped 
would be an “enduring settlement.” In the Security 
Council, the Mediator was praised for his wisdom, fair- 
ness, energy, and firmness (see page 526). 


@ Indonesia 


In Indonesia, a feeling of uncertainty began to shadow 
the hopes of the Committee of Good Offices for agree- 
ment between the Dutch and the Republican Indonesians 
on a permanent political settlement. Four reports from 
the Committee to the Security Council told of the prob- 
lems yet to be selved and of new and controversial de- 
velopments. A fifth report cabled to the Council on June 
21, however, summed up the situation in sombre though 
not hopeless tones (see pages 538 to 547). 


@ Atomic Energy 


Nine members of the Security Council voted on June 
22 to approve the findings, recommendations, and pro- 
posals of the Atomic Energy Commission, including the 
recommendation to suspend negotiations because of fail- 
ure to reach agreement on a plan of atomic energy con- 
trol. However, the majority view was not accepted be- 
cause the U.S.S.R., a permanent member, cast a negative 
vote. The “veto” was not unexpected, for a divergence of 
views on the problem of atomic energy control had 
existed throughout the two years of the Commission’s 
unsuccessful efforts. With the U.S.S.R. merely abstain- 
ing, the Council decided to transmit the Commission’s 
reports to the General Assembly “as a matter of special 
concern” (see page 548). 


e@ India-Pakistan 


The Security Council’s India-Pakistan Commission 
held its first meeting, an informal one, at Geneva on 
June 15. Later the Commission decided to send an ad- 
vance party to the Indian subcontinent and notified the 
Governments of India and Pakistan of its plans to pro- 
ceed there itself on or about July 6. It invited both to 
appoint liaison officers . The chairmanship of the 
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NEWS and NOTES 


Commission will be held by the members on a three- 
weeks alphabetical rotation plan. 


e Korea 


Having returned to Seoul from Shanghai, where it 
prepared the first part of its report to the General As- 
sembly, the Temporary Commission on Korea decided 
on June 10 on a plan for consultation with representatives 
elected in the May 10 elections in South Korea. The 
Commission notified the representatives that it was 
ready for such consultation as they might request con- 
cerning the further implementation of the Commission’s 
terms of reference. 


e Balkans 


New conciliation proposals, aimed at restoring normal 
diplomatic relations between Greece and her northern 
neighbors, are being considered by the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans, now meeting in 
Geneva. A joint Australian-Pakistani proposal calls for 
an early meeting between the representatives of Greece 
and Albania in Washington, to discuss resumption of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

Meanwhile, observer groups of UNSCOB in Greece 
have supplied fresh evidence of logistical support reach- 
ing Greek guerrilla forces from across the northern 
borders. The observers’ findings will be incorporated 
in the report to the General Assembly, now being pre- 
pared in Geneva by UNSCOB. The report pays high 
tribute to the work of the observers in “risking their 
lives on the frontiers, sometimes under fire.” 


@ Trust Reports Examined 


“ce 


. + + accept as a sacred trust the obligation to pro- 
mote to the utmost . . . the well-being of the inhabitants 
of these territories. . . .” So runs the Charter’s pledge 
to the people of territories which have not yet risen 
to self-government. Fittingly, therefore, the Trustee- 
ship Council began its examination of reports on terri- 
tories placed under United Nations trusteeship with a 
four-day study of conditions in Ruanda-Urundi. Coun- 
cil members put numerous questions to the Belgian Gov- 
ernor of the territory, Maurice M. Simon, who ap- 
peared as a special representative. The study is not yet 
completed. Similar intensive scrutiny will be given to 
the reports on other territories (see page 531). 
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@ ECAFE 

“The planning stage is passed and the action stage 
has now been reached.” This was how Dr. P. S. 
Lokanathan, Executive Secretary, summed up the third 
session of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, which ended recently at Ootacamund, India. 
To improve economic conditions and help industrial re- 
habilitation in the region, the Commission called for a 
greater importation of capital goods and basic ma- 
terials. Other recommendations concerned the promo- 
tion of trade within the area, price reductions of es- 
sential food and agricultural commodities, and the es- 
tablishment of a Flood Control Bureau (see page 524). 


@ ECLA 


Some ten thousand miles away from south India, at 
Santiago in Chile, another United Nations economic 
commission was completing its first session. The Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America is just entering 
the planning stage and like the other regional com- 
missions, has felt the need for a thoroughgoing, ac- 
curate survey of the economy of the region. The Sec- 
retariat has therefore been called upon to make such 
a study: the first of its kind ever to be prepared. Other 
important recommendations prove the value of regional 
exchanges of opinion and information (see page 536). 


e@ Civil Aviation 
Urgent problems covering the entire field of world 


air transportation have been reviewed by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, which ended its 
second Assembly at Geneva on June 21. Delegates and 
aviation experts from 37 Member states of the United 
Nations, seven non-Member states, and ten international 
organizations reached agreement on a number of com- 
plex questions. Their recommendations and reports will 
play an important part in the future safety and naviga- 
tional facilities of international air liners (see page 534). 


@ Timber for Europe 

Timber shortage, a bottleneck in European _recon- 
struction, is being overcome through the international 
co-operation of importing and exporting countries on 
the Continent and in the Mediterranean area. Last year 
the importing countries of this region received 2.7 
million standards of softwood, an increase of roughly 
one million standards over 1946. Prospects are favor- 
able for further increases this year and next. 

Two United Nations bodies—the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and the Economic Commission for 
Europe—have co-operated closely in working out solu- 
tions for European timber problems. Other U.N. agen- 
cies have aided in special phases. This collaboration 


has worked so well that the same type of teamwork is 
expected to develop in other fields of joint interest 
among ECE and the specializzed agencies. 


e World Health 


In efforts to control disease, attention must be given 
to economic and social conditions, as well as to physical 
and biological factors, said Dr. Andrija Stampar, Pres- 
ident of the World Health Assembly, in his inaugural 
address to the Assembly at Geneva on June 24. Although 
medicine is over five thousand years old and modern 
science 150 years old, it was only during the last fifty 
years that this idea has gained ground. The World 
Health Organization is not a health administration 
placed above national administrations. But through an 
exchange of ideas it will be able to accomplish much, 
contributing to the achievement of health for everyone 
in the fullest sense of the word, said Dr. Stampar (for 
a special article on the history of WHO, see page 529). 


@ Children 


The United Nations Appeal for Children has received 
the following letter from 33 school children (age about 
11) of the President Benes High School in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia: 

“We are sending you enclosed 500 Crowns from our 
fund and so join all those people who are trying to do 
something about the bad need of children all around 
the world. We know that the sum we are happy to 
give is little. But if all people in the world would go 
by the old Czech proverb ‘Add one thread to another 
thread, and a poor man has a shirt,’ many needy chil- 
dren in the world would have not only a shirt but many 
more necessary things besides.” 

National Committees of the United Nations Appeal 
are now functioning in forty-five countries. But up ‘o 
July 1, only some $15,000,000 had been collected. 


@ Anti-Tuberculosis Drive 


The people of Denmark will lead the world in the 
most powerful attack ever launched against one of hu- 
manity’s oldest enemies—tuberculosis—as their contri- 
bution to the UNAC campaign. Denmark, which on 
June 25 became the 45th country to join UNAC’s global 
drive, has set an official goal of $2.086,000 as its target 
figure for the campaign. This will be used to advance 
the anti-tuberculosis program already begun by the 
Danish Red Cross, in co-operation with WHO and the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. Danish doc- 
tors have developed improved techniques for the use. of 
BCG serum, and have already extended its use to several 
countries in Europe. Queen Ingrid will head the Danish 
campaign. (Further aid for children, see page 533). 
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International Bill of Human Rights 


by C hbarles Malik 


President of the Economie and Social Council, 
Rapporteur of the Commission on Human Rights 
and Minister of Lebanon in the United States. 


FTER YEARS of work a 
complete draft International 
Declaration of Human Rights 
has been drawn up by the eighteen: 
Human 


TWO 


member Commission — on 
Rights, which concluded its third ses- 
sion on June 18. The Declaration 
itself as well as the Commission’s re- 
port to the Economie and Social 
containing this document 
were both adopted 12—0, with 4 ab- 
stentions (U.S.S.R., Byelorussian 


S.S.R.. Ukrainian S.S.R. and Yugo- 


Council 


slavia). 

The Charter 
rights and fundamental freedoms” in 
at least sever. places (the preamble 


refers to ‘human 


and articles 1, 13, 55, 62, 68 and 
76). One of the aims of the United 
Nations is “to achieve international 
. in promoting and 
human 


cooperation . 
encouraging respect — for 
rights and fundamental freedoms.” 
But despite this Charter insistence 
on human rights, nowhere does the 
Charter define precisely what these 
rights are. The present Declaration 
is in effect a filling out of this gap in 
the Charter; it is the definitive ex- 
plication of the pregnant phrase of 
the preamble, “the dignity and worth 
of the human person.” 


Both in its nuclear and in its def- 
initive form the Commission on 
Human Rights has been under the 
inspiring chairmanship of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mrs. Roose. 
velt brings to the Commission dig- 
nity, patience, prestige, breadth of 
understanding, genuine zest for the 
fundamental freedoms and a revered 
name that is now historically asso- 
ciated throughout the world with the 
cause of human rights. Her services 
to this cause have been truly in- 
valuable. 

The Commission has had _ three 
drafting 
From the 


regular sessions and _ its 


committee has met twice. 
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very beginning it became clear that 
our task was three-foid. 

First. we must elaborate a general 
Declaration of human rights defin- 
ing in succinct terms the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of man which, 
according to article 55 of the Char- 
ter. the United Nations must pro- 
mote. This responsible setting forth 
of the fundamental rights will exert 
a potent doctrinal and moral and 
cducational influence on the minds 
and ways of men. It will serve, in 
the words of the present Declara- 
tion. “as a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples.” 

Seconp, there was the insistent 
need of something more legally bind- 
Such 


a document can only be a conven- 


ing than a mere Declaration. 


tion. an international treaty, setting 
forth in precise legal terms the maxi- 
mum area of agreement to which 
governments are wiiling to be legally 


What the 


reason of its 


bound in this domain. 
convention loses by 
more restricted subject-matter, it 
makes up for by the fact that those 
who sign it are willing to covenant 
strict 
ance of its terms. Hence we have 
called it “the Covenant on Human 


themselves into the observ- 


Rights.” 

FINALLY, it was obvious we needed 
adequate machinery for making sure 
that human rights are observed and 
for dealing wiih cases of their in- 
fraction. We called this machinery 
“Measures of Implementation.” The 
Covenant itself is in a sense a meas- 
ure of implementation: for with it 
we move from the level of mere As- 
sembly resoiution to that of an in- 
ternational treaty whose observance 
or infraction is already regulated by 
well-established international law. 
Sut human rights are more subtle 
and internal than any formal-external 


international relations which have 


hitherto been brought under the 


“international 
law”; and the Charter in any event 


imposes upon the United Nations the 


dominion of so-cailed 


obligation of promoting “universal 
respect’ for, and observance — of, 
from both 
points of view it is necessary to pass 


human rights”: so that 
beyond the limited degree of imple- 
mentation vouchsafed by the Cov- 
enant. 


Thus Declaration, Covenant. Im- 
three 


basic themes around which our con- 


plementation: these are the 


cern in the Commission has turned 
and which constitute together “the 
International Bill of Human Rights.” 


The Commission devoted almost 
its entire third session to revising 
drafts of the 


taking into account comments which 


earlier Declaration, 
Member 
The task was in it- 
self so formidable that there simply 


had been submitted by 


Governments. 


Was no time to examine the questions 
of the Covenant and of Implementa- 
tion. While some valuable work has 
already been done on these two as- 
pects of the Bill (e.g. on Implemen- 
tation in the second session of the 
the Covenant 
in the second session of its Drafting 


Commission. and on 


Committee), they are still in a rela- 
tively primitive state. 


THE DECLARATION 


The articles of the 
dealing with political rights cover 
such principles as the right to life, 
liberty and security of person: free- 


Deciaration 


dom from slavery and cruel or in. 
human treatment; the right to ree- 
ognition as a juridical personality; 
freedom from unreasonable interfer- 
with privacy, family, home, 
correspondence or reputation; lib- 
erty of movement and free choice of 
residence within each state; and the 


ence 
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right to leave any country including 
one’s own. In the same group might 
be classified the provisions applying 
to civil and criminal cases, such as 
access to independent and impartial 
tribunals: freedom from arbitrary 
arrest and from ex post facto laws: 
the right to a nationality and to par- 
ticipation in Government; the right 
to asylum; and freedom of infor- 
mation, assembly and association. 


The economic and social rights 
are covered by a number of articles 
which deal with the right to work 
and to social security, the right to 
own property, the right to health and 
well-being through adequate stand- 
ards of food, clothing, housing and 
medical care, the right to education, 
the right to rest and leisure, the 
right to found a family, and others. 


The affirmation of the freedom of 
the intellect, the freedom of the will 
and man’s ultimate freedom with re- 
spect even to God, is made in 
article 16. 


Ali of the above articles may be 
termed constitutive: they define the 
fundamental rights and freedoms 
which constitute man’s material, eco- 
nomic, social, political, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual natures. On the 
other hand there are four articles 
which may be termed regulative: they 
regulate the constitutive articles be- 
tween themselves both as to their 
applicability and = mutual relation- 
Articles 2 and 6 are general 
they are 


ships. 
non-discrimination articles: 
articles of equality. Article 27 is a 
general limitation article wherein 
man’s rights are balanced by his 
duties towards others. Article 26 is 
the right not only to these rights 
but also to their actual realization 
through “a good social and_inter- 
national order.” The latter is ob- 
viously the right to the United Na- 


tions. 


There remain only the first and 
last articles. The first expresses the 
three fundamental rights from which 
everything else flows, namely liberty. 
equality and fraternity, and attempts 
to ground them in man’s rational and 
moral nature. The last article is the 
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article of inner consistency: it states 
that nothing should flow from this 
Declaration that can contradict or 
nullify its effect. 
aiming at the destruction of the fun- 


Thus no person 


damental rights can take cover un- 
der any of the freedoms granted by 
this Declaration; and no state abro- 
gating in practice any of these rights 
and freedoms can take umbrage un- 
der the general limitation provisions 
of article 27 


COVENANT 


The Drafting Committee which 
met early in May devoted most of 
its labors to the elaboration of a 
draft Covenant on Human Rights. 
Because the full Commission had no 
time to examine this draft. it is now 
transmitted to the Economie and So- 
cial Council without comment as an 
annex of the Commission’s present 
report. This draft Covenant covers 
only the more traditional civil and 
political liberties. The majority of 
the Committee felt that the so-called 
economic and social rights, while cer- 
tainly fit for affirmation in the Dee- 
laration, cannot be worked out in 
the form of a convention as yet; at 
any rate they should not in_ their 
view form part of this first attempt 
at a Covenant. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The question of Implementation is 
in an even more inchoate state. In a 
draft for the preamble submitted by 
the Soviet representative, it was pro- 
posed that the Declaration itself con- 
tain explicit injunction to the gov- 
ernments concerning Implementa- 
tion. The Soviet preamble would 
have the General Assembly recom- 
mend to all Member States to use 
the Declaration “at their discretion 
in taking the appropriate legislative 
and other measures in the system of 
education.” Nothing was more strik- 
ing in Professor Pavlov’s participa- 
tion than his repeated insistence that 
all these rights and freedoms remain 
“purely formal” so long as they are 


not “materialized” by the direct 


guarantee and action of the State. 


The French Delegation also pro- 
posed to insert an article which would 
state explicitly “that it is the duty 
of every State to estabiish an effi- 
cent judicial and administrative sys- 
tem to prevent, punish and remedy 
any violation of the principles stated 
in the Declaration.” Professor Cas- 
sin suggested also other texts for the 
Declaration which would have a di- 
rect bearing upon Implementation. 


But all these proposals failed of 
adoption by the Commission. Mrs. 
Roosevelt explained that her delega- 
tion feared that the inclusion of 
articles on Implementation in the 
Declaration might lead to the aban- 
donment of the project for a Coven- 
ant. The Commission finally de- 
cided to transmit to the Economic 
and Social Council without comment 
the documentation which has so far 
accumulated on Implementation, 


This documentation is referred to 
in a separate annex to the Commis- 
sion’s present report and_ includes 
the report of the Working Group 
on Implementation at the Commis- 
sion’s second session in Geneva, a 
proposal by France for the creation 
of a separate Commission to super- 
vise the observance of human rights, 
Professor Cassin’s statement on this 
question, a joint United States-China 
proposal for the appointment of a 
committee by the States adhering to 
the Covenant, an Indian amendment 
to this United States-China proposal 
and the original Australian proposal 
for the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Court on Human Rights. 


During the third session the Com- 
mission had no time to examine the 
draft Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of Genocide which 
was prepared by an ad hoc commit- 
tee on that subject. However, the 
Commission did express the ‘opinion 
that the draft represented a_ suft- 
ciently appropriate basis for decisive 
action by the Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly during their coming 


sessions. 


THREE BASIC ISSUES 


In the elaboration of the Bill of 
Rights, and especially of the Dec- 
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A Comment By The Commission Chairman: 
MRS. FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT 


In the last session, which was the 
third session of the Commission on 
Human Rights, the Commission 
only succeeded in making a final 
draft of the Declaration. This means 
that the document is not complete, 
since it was to contain not only a 
Declaration but a Convention, and 
in the Convention there were to be 
clauses on implementation, so that 
this should be a document in which 
methods of enforcement were con- 
sidered and proposed. The Declara- 
tion might just be pious hopes of 
our plans otherwise, since nothing 
but moral pressure would lie behind 
it. 

It is true that one could devise 
some implementation through edu- 
cation for the Declaration, and the 
nations of the world might be re- 
quested to carry out a real program 
on the principles enunciated in the 
Declaration. It might be considered 


laration, the most important basic 
issues, whether explicit or presup- 
posed, were, in my opinion, three. 
There was first the question as to the 
extent to which the Declaration 
should explicitly recognize the rights 
of the state. Most of the members 
believed that the Declaration should 
express in simple terms the funda- 
mental individual freedoms; that it 
was a declaration of human and not 
of state rights. The U.S.S.R., Bye- 
lorussian, Ukrainian, and Yugoslav 
representatives, on the other hand, 
emphasized the duty of man to the 
state and to the community, and 
urged that the Declaration contain 
more explicit safeguards of the sov- 
ereign rights of the “democratic 
state.” The discussion of the mean- 
ing and possible ambiguity of this 
last phrase was one of the most im- 
portant debates in this session of the 


Commission. 


The second basic issue was the de- 
gree-of emphasis to be given the in- 
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as a basis for defining some of the 
promises made in the Charter of 
the United Nations on human 
rights. 


Most of us feel that those prom- 
ises in the Charter are one of the 
cornerstones in building a peaceful 
world, and so education’ in these 
principles would mean something 
to all of us. Nevertheiess, the Con- 
vention which should accompany 
the Declaration would require rati- 
fication by every nation and would, 
of course, carry in itself more direct 
legal weight. Therefore it was a 
disappointment to me not to see 
the work fully completed. 


I believe, however, that the Com- 
mission will benefit by the discus- 
sion in the Economic and Social 
Council, which will have before it 
the work done by the drafting com- 
mittee on the Covenant and_ all 


dividual-personal rights on the one 
hand, and the so-called economic- 
social rights on the other. Every- 
body wanted to see both types of 
right affirmed; the only difference 
was as to emphasis and subordina- 
tion. Professor A. V. Pavlov of the 
Soviet Union, and the Soviet states 
in general, interpreted the problem 
of human rights as being essentially 
that of the economic and social rights 
of “the broad masses of the people,” 
and of the duty of the state to guar- 
antee these rights to them. The 
United States and the United King- 
dom, on the other hand, laid greater 
stress on the more traditional indi- 
vidual liberties, and in any case 
would not have the state alone re- 
sponsible for “insuring” the eco- 
nomic and social rights to the people. 
Professor René Cassin of France 
took an intermediate position; while 
not overlooking the traditional values, 
“social security” to him was of the 


essence of human rights, and pre- 


previous and current suggestions on 
implementation. It may even be 
possible to have all the nations ex- 
amine and comment on the Declar- 
ation during the next General As- 
sembly, and this will make the work 
of the next meeting of the Human 
Rights Commission, in 1949, more 
definitive and in many ways easier. 

The difficulties that arise between 
the Eastern European group and 
the western countries are iargely 
questions of emphasis. The Eastern 
European group is also afraid of 
any trespassing in the domestic field 
by general suggestions in the in- 
ternational field which might re- 
quire changing domestic laws. 

On the whole, however, | think 
there is a constantly improving par- 
ticipation by all the member _na- 
tions in this work on human rights. 
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cisely because it is not traditional 
and well-established it requires 
special emphasis. 


The third basic issue was not al- 
ways present to the mind of the Com- 
mission. It was nevertheless there, 
at the base of every debate and every 
decision. It is the question of the 
nature and origin of these rights. By 
what title does man possess them? 
Are they coriferred upon him by the 
State, or by Society, or by the United 
Nations? Or do they belong to his 
nature so that apart from them he 
simply ceases to be man? Now if 
they simply originate in the State or 
Society or the United Nations, it is 
clear that what the State now grants, 
it might one day withdraw without 
thereby violating any higher law. 
But if these rights and freedoms be- 
long to man as man, then the State 
or the United Nations, far from con- 


ferring them upon him, must recog- 


nize and respect them, or else it 


would .be violating. the higher law 





of his being. This is the question 
of whether the State is subject to 
higher law, the law of nature, or 
whether it is a sufficient law unto 
itself. If it is the latter, then noth- 
ing judges it: it is the judge of 
everything. But if there is some- 
thing above it which it can discover 
and to which it can conform, then 
any positive law which contradicts 
that transcendent norm is by nature 
null and void. Finally, if my funda- 
mental rights and freedoms belong 
to me by nature, then they are not 
a chance assemblage of items: they 
must constitute an ordered whole. 
Responsible inquiry must then ex- 
hibit their inner articulation. For it 
may be that some are more ultimate 
than others. It may be that a spir- 


itually free but economically insecure 


person is better than the richest mil- 


lionnaire who knows nothing of 


spiritual freedom. 


The deepest formulation of the 
present crisis in human rights is not 
that these rights have been brutally 
violated in the recent war; nor is it 
that there is not enough clamor de- 
manding their proper establishment 
and protection; nor certainly is it 
that the United Nations has done no- 
thing about them. There is more talk 
today about human rights than ever 
before, and the United Nations has a 
full-fledged Commission wholly ded- 
icated to that cause. 


The real crisis in human rights 
does not lie along any of these lines. 
It consists rather in the fact that peo- 
ple today do not believe they have 
natural, inherent, inalienable rights. 
You should see and hear modern 
man argue about his rights! Can 
you suggest to him that he is orig- 
inally and by nature possessed of his 


fundamental rights? The merest suz- 
gestion that there is nature, real- 
ity, truth, peace and rest, an un- 
changing order of things which it is 
our supreme destiny to know and 
conform to, is anathema to modern 
man. He seeks his rights not in and 
from that order, but from his gov- 
ernment, from the United Nations, 
from what he calls “the existing 
world situation” and “the last stage 
in evolution.” Destitute and deso- 
late, he goes about begging for his 
rights at the feet of the world, and 
when the Commission votes an article 
by 10 to 8, he rejoices that there, 
there he is granted a right! Having 
lost his hold on God, or more ac- 
curately, having blinded himself to 
God’s constant hold on him, he seeks 
for his rights elsewhere in vain. The 
spectacle of a being having lost his 
proper being—can there be anything 
more tragic? 


Draft International Declaration of Human Rights 


Preamble 


WHEREAS recognition of the inherent dignity and of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedom, justice, and 
peace in the world, and 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights 
resulted, before and during the Second World War, in 
barbarous acts which outraged the conscience of man- 
kind and made it apparent that the fundamental free- 
doms were one of the supreme issues of the conflict, and 


WHEREAS it is essential, if mankind is not to be com- 
pelled as a last resort to rebel against tyranny and op- 
pression, that human rights should be protected by a 
regime of law, and 

Whereas the peoples,of the United Nations have in 
the Charter determined to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights and in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom; and 

Wuereas Member states have pledged themselves to 
achieve, in co-operation with the organization, the pro- 
motion of universal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; and 

WHEREAS a common understanding of these rights and 
freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full realiza- 
tion of this pledge, 

Now therefore the General Assembly 

Prociaims this Declaration of Human Rights as a 
common standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations, to the end that every individual and every organ 
of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, 
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shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect 
for these rights and freedoms and by progressive meas- 
ures, national and international, to secure their universal 
and effective recognition and observance, both among the 
peoples of Member states themselves and among the 
peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 


Article 1 
All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed by nature with reason and 
conscience, and should act towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood. 
Article 2 : 
Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, property or other status, or national or 
social origin. 
Article 3 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty, and security of 
person. 
Article 4 ‘ 
1. No one shall be held in slavery or involuntary 
servitude. 
2. No one shall be subjected to torture.or to cruel, 
inhuman, or degrading treatment or punishment. — 
Article 5 
Everyone has the right to recognition, everywhere, as 
a person before the law. 
Article 6 


All are equal before the law and are entitled without 
any discrimination to equal protection of the law against 
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any discrimination in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 
Article 7 
No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest or de- 


tention. 
Article 8 


In the determination of his rights and obligations and 
of any criminal charge against him everyone is entitled 
in full equality to a fair hearing by an independent and 


impartial tribunal. 
Article 9 


1. Everyone charged with a penal offence has the 
right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty ac- 
cording to law in a public trial at which he has had all 
the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any offence on ac- 
count of any act or omission which did not constitute an 
offence, under national or international law, at the time 
when it was committed. 

Article 10 

No one shall be subjected to unreasonable interference 
with his privacy, family, home, correspondence, or rep- 
utation. 

Article 11 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the borders of each state. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, in- 
cluding his own. 

Article 12 

1. Everyone has the right to seek and be granted, in 
other countries, asylum from persecution. 

2. Prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political 
crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations do not constitute persecution. 

Article 13 

No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality 

or denied the right to change his nationality. 


Article 14. 

1. Men and women of full age have the right to marry 
and to found a family and are entitled to equal rights as 
to marriage. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the full 
consent of both intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society and is entitled to protection. 


Article 15 
1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as 
well as in association with others. 
2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


Article 16 
Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science, and religion; this right includes freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or 
in community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, wor- 
ship, and observance. 
Article 17 
Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
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without interference and to seek, receive and impart in- 
formation and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers. 
Article 18 
Everyone has the right to freedom of assembly and 
association. 
Article 19 
1. Everyone has the right to take part in the govern- 
ment of his country, directly or through his freely chosen 
representatives. 
2. Everyone has the right of access to public employ- 
ment in his country. 
3. Everyone has the right to a government which con- 
forms to the will of the people. 
Article 20 
Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to 
social security and is entitled to the realization, through 
national effort and international co-operation, and in 
accordance with the organization and resources of each 
state, of the economic, social, and cultural rights set out 
belew. 
Article 21 
1. Everyone has the right to work, to just and favor- 
able conditions of work and pay and to protection 
against unemployment. 
2. Everyone has the right to equal pay for equal work. 
3. Everyone is free to form and to join trade unions 
for the protection of his interests. 


Article 22 

1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living, in- 
cluding food, clothing, housing, and medical care, and 
to social services, adequate for the health and well-being 
of himself and his family and to security in the event of 
unemployment, sickness, disability, old age, or other lack 
of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 

2. Mother and child have the right to special care and 
assistance. 

Article 23 

1. Everyone has the right to education. Elementary 
and fundamental education shall be free and compulsory 
and there shall be equal access on the basis of merit to 
higher education. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality to strengthening respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, and to combat- 
ing the spirit of intolerance and hatred against other 
nations and against racial and religious groups every- 
where. 

Article 24 

Everyone has the right to rest and leisure. 


Article 25 
Everyone has the right to participate in the cultural 
life of the community, to enjoy the arts, and to share in 
scientific advancement. 
Article 26 
Everyone is entitled to a good social and international 
order in which the rights and freedoms set out in this 
Declaration can be fully realized. 















Article 27 
1. Everyone has duties to the community which enables 
him freely to develop his personality. 

2. In the exercise of his rights, everyone shall be sub- 
ject only to such limitations as are necessary to secure 
due recognition and respect for the rights of others and 
the requirements of morality, public order and_ gen- 
eral welfare in a democratic society. 


Article 28 
Nothing in this Declaration shall imply the recognition 





of the right of any state or person to engage in any 
activity aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms prescribed herein. 


Note: The Commission has not considered the follow- 
ing article since measures of implementation were not 
considered in its third session: 


Everyone has the right, either individually or in asso- 
ciation with others, to petition or to communicate with 
the public authorities of the state of which he is a national 
or in which he resides, or with the United Nations. 


Asia Maps Regional Plans 


Commission Develops Program of Work 
g 


F' RTHER STEPS to meet the economic needs of over one 

billion people have been recommended by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East, which 
completed a twelve-day session at Ootacamund, India, on 


June 12. 


The Commission has held two previous sessions since 
its inception over two years ago. The work of the earlier 
sessions was necessarily exploratory in character. The 
Commission’s planning stage is now past and, in the 
words of its Executive Secretary, Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, 
“the action stage has now been reached.” 


Adopting a resolution on industrial development, the 
Commission appealed to advanced industrial countries 
to supply capital goods and basic materials to countries 
in Asia and the Far East, in order to help their industrial 
rehabilitation. The Commission requested countries of 
the ECAFE region to specify their short-term needs and 
long-term development plans. It also instructed its in- 
dustrial working party to elect additional experts, to 
study the financial requirements of the area, and to report 
on means of improving banking and credit structures. In 
addition, member governments were asked to give a clear 
definition of their financial, fiscal, and industrial policies 
in order to promote conditions favorable to investment 
and enterprise in the region. 


In reaching these decisions, the Commission considered 
a report prepared by its working party on industrial 
development. This report, based on the official and un- 
oficial plans for industrial development of certain mem- 
ber governments, submitted recommendations on material 
requirements, technical personnel, finance, and promo- 
tion of favorable conditions for investment and enterprise. 
It also contained recommendations on Japan’s economy. 


Commenting on the report's reference to Japan, C. M. Li 
(Cina) said that his country favored the restoration of 
Japanese economy to a level which would enable it to 
contribute to regional stability. China, however, opposed 
any measure which would enable Japan to transform its 
economy into a war machine. The Australian representa- 
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tive, E. E. Ward, thought the Commission was not em- 
powered to frame an economic development policy for 
Japan, as this would usurp the functions of the Allied Far 
Eastern Commission. 


Loans for Development 


In further discussion on industrial development, other 
representatives agreed generally with the report’s recom- 
mendations, although F. L. Hunt (New ZEALAND) con- 
sidered that the data supplied on the development plans 
of individual countries was inadequate. S. Mukerjee 
(Inp1A) submitted that the possession of raw materials 
provided Asia with the necessary bargaining power for 
the exchange of consumer goods from advanced industrial 
countries. P. J. Stent (Unitep Kincpom) contended 
that due attention in any development plans should be 
given to small-scale industries, such as handicrafts and 


cottage industries. 


During the discussions in Committee, Dr. Henry Grady, 
the United States representative, said that United States 
capital for ECAFE countries “is available if it is wanted,” 
but that “the decision is one for the countries themselves 
to make.” Exports from Asia and the Far East to the 
rest of the world could, he said, be increased by one 
billion dollars over the 1946 figures if production were 
restored to the 1938 level. “It is unthinkable that credits 
and loans would not be forthcoming from the West for 
expanding economy in the East,” he declared. “But con- 
ditions must be favorable for sound loans, just as they 
must be for direct investments in enterprises.” 


Recommending a clear and consistent policy regarding 
foreign capital, Mr. Grady listed the following sources 
of loans: (1) individual banks or consorts of banks in 
capital exporting countries; (2) the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development; (3) the United 
States Export-Import Bank; and (4) the United States 
Congress “in special cases.” He welcomed the Commis: 
sion’s recommendations for industrial development, and 
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said that the Conference was accomplishing a great deal 
in laying the foundation for an effective economic co- 
operative effort. 

Another important resolution of the Commission con- 
cerns the economic future of Japan. The resolution asked 
member governments to give immediate consideration to 
the possibility of exchanging capital goods with Japan 
for raw materials. It laid down the principle that Japan’s 
trade and industrial plans should be adjusted to the needs 
of ECAFE countries, within the limits set by the Allied 
Far Eastern Commission, and with the Japanese peace 
treaty, when it is concluded. 


Trade Promotion 


Trade relations within the ECAFE region have never 
been commensurate with the possibilities. At this session 
the Commission adopted important recommendations for 
the promotion of such trade. These are as follows: 

e The establishment of a trade promotion section within 
the Commission’s Secretariat, to study and promote intra- 
regional trade. 


e The promotion of intra-regional trade by member 
governments, appraising one another of import needs 
and export possibilities. 

e The immediate consideration of the possibility of enter- 
ing into working arrangements with Japan, within the 
limits permitted by the Allied Far Eastern Commission, 
and the peace settlement when it is concluded. 


e The investigation of special financial arrangements to 
facilitate trade within the ECAFE area. 


In addition, the Secretariat was asked to study certain 
important commodities such as jute, silk, and oil seeds, 
and to convene early conferences of business men in the 
region under the auspices of ECAFE. 

Basic to all plans for development in this undernour- 
ished region is the improvement of the food position. In 
three resolutions on this subject, the Commission called 
for continued co-operation between ECAFE and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the establishment of a 
joint ECAFE-FAO working party on agricultural requi- 
sites, and measures for reducing prices of essential com- 
modities. 

A further resolution endorsed the convening by FAO 
of a conference on timber in Asia and the Far East, to be 
held sometime next year. 


Flood Control 


China and other countries of the region suffer period- 
ically from destructive river floods. Proposals for the 
establishment of a Bureau for Flood Control were ap- 
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proved by the Commission. The main task of the Bureau 
will be to advise and assist governments requiring help. 
to work with other organizations dealing with flood prob- 
lems, and to promote the technical training of specialists 
on the subject. The Bureau’s budget will not exceed 
$180,000, and it is to be composed of not more than five 
specialists. 

The report on which this resolution was based outlines 
existing flood conditions in China, India, Indo-China, 
Burma, and other Far Eastern countries. It pointed out 
that the construction of dykes along river banks has been 
the most important defence against floods in Asiatic 
regions, and that multi-purpose water development, 
of which flood control is the principal object, has been a 
most important development of modern times. 

Another vital question affecting the ECAFE countries 
is the future organization of iniand transport. Under- 
development and war devastation have combined to hinder 
inland transport facilities in this region. In this connec- 
tion the Commission decided to convene an early meeting 
of inland transport experts, who will study the aspects 
of transportation problems affecting the region. 


Technical Training 


Work in the field of technical training and the use of 
expert assistance by governments is another important 
feature of ECAFE’s activities, and a progress report on 
these subjects was adopted by the Commission. Besides 
making a general survey of facilities for technical train- 
ing, this report outlined a scheme for securing an inter- 
change of training personnel in some countries of the 
region. 

The Commission asked the Executive Secretary to ex- 
pedite, with the aid of the appropriate specialized 
agencies, efforts to establish machinery to carry out a 
training program in the region. 

Meanwhile, a working section of the Secretariat will 
continue to disseminate information to member govern- 
ments. It will encourage trainees to take advantage of 
exchange opportunities, and study working conditions 
and social welfare questions which bear on technical 
training. 

After considerable discussion, it was decided to retain 
ECAFE’s temporary headquarters at Shanghai. Finally, 
the Commission approved a recommendation to the 
Economic and Social Council that its terms of reference 
should be amended to allow for the future application 
of Nepal for membership. Nepal is an independent king- 
dom in the Himalayan region. On the controversial 
question of an associate membership for the Republic 
of Indonesia, the Commission postponed consideration 
till the next session. 











Palestine Truce ‘Holding Up Well’ 


Bernadotte Strives for Peace 


Ww TRUCE ACHIEVED in Palestine on June 11, Count 
Folke Bernadotte immediately turned to “the larger 
work of mediation.” 

Thus the scene of major United Nations activity on 
the Palestine question shifted from the Security Council 
chamber at Lake Success. whence a call for the four- 
weeks respite in the Arab-Jewish hostilities had gone out 
on May 29. 

Under the wide powers given to him by the General 
Assembly, the Mediator himself was the initiator of prac- 
tical steps, once he had achieved the truce under the 
authority of the Security Council. Attention therefore 
centred on the battlefields in Palestine, now uneasily 
quiet, and on the Greek island of Rhodes, where Count 
Bernadotte soon established his headquarters. 

The Council was well pleased with the Mediator’s 
successful efforts. “We have reason to hope that the 
negotiations that have led us thus far can be extended 
into an enduring settlement,” said Dr. Philip C. Jessup, 
the United States representative. And it was appropriate 
to thank Count Bernadotte, whose wisdom, fairness, 
energy, and firmness had won the respect of all. 

“He has succeeded,” said Dr. Jessup, “in one of the 
most difficult tasks known to statesmanship, namely, that 
of securing a truce in a situation in which active war 
had already begun. His personal skill, combined with 
the authority of the United Nations, has brought a halt 
to death and destruction in Palestine. It is a good be- 
ginning for the difficult work that lies ahead.” 

These words, felt Alexandre Parodi, of France, ex- 
pressed the general opinion of the members of the 
Council. 

The day after the truce became effective, Count Berna- 
dotte took steps to provide the “most satisfactory con- 
ditions” for its enforcement. He suggested that all com- 
munications from the interested parties concerning the 
carrying out of the agreement should be submitted to 
him rather than to the Security Council, and that he 
should exercise the discretion of reporting to the Coun- 
cil “on all data with respect to enforcement at such time 
as will harmonize with the achievement of our aims.” 

The Council gave its approval, although it pointed out 
that this did not deprive the parties of their right to 
communicate with the Council itself at any time. 


Truce Working Well 


On June 15, the Mediator reported that, in his view, 
the truce had worked well during the first few days 
despite difficulties of communications and of getting 
observers to strategic points and fronts in time. 

Unfortunate incidents, especially during the early days, 
were actually fewer than he expected. In some instances, 
he said, local commanders apparently were over-eager 
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to consolidate gains made shortly before the truce began 
or to regain strategic points lost, but he personally 
visited the most difficult Jerusalem sector on June 12 
and found all quiet there, with little tension, although 
the front lines in some places were too close together 
for safety. Negotiations were therefore under way in 
the Jerusalem sector to correct this situation. 

From Jerusalem the Mediator went to Damascus and 
Tel Aviv to confer on incidents along the Syrian-Lebanese 
fronts which appeared to be the most disturbing of those 
reported. However, latest reports—on June 15—indicated 
no fighting on any front. 

Later, Count Bernadotte sent to the Council the text 
of an agreement reached between the Arab and Jewish 
military commanders in the Jerusalem area on the 
method of controlling a “no man’s land” in that area 
and other details of the truce. 

Buildings, camps, and areas of military strategic im- 
portance were now being abandoned by the British. 
The Mediator concluded agreements with the British com- 
mander, Lieutenant-General G.H.A. MacMillan, and the 
Provisional Government of Israel, to assume responsi- 
bility for these during the period of the truce. Rapid 
British evacuation of the Haifa area had caused fric- 
tion in regard to such installations, ard in one instance 
the Mediator’s observers averted a threatening British- 
Jewish clash by personal intervention, Count Bernadotte 


reported. 





“In the cause of peace. . . .”’ Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
saying goodbye to some of the 49 United Netions guards, as 
they left for Palestine to take up truce duties on June 19. 
(UN-11099) 
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Count Bernadotte, the United Nations Mediator, talking with 
Egypt’s Prime Minister, Nokrashy Pasha, in Cairo. 
(Wide World) 


Meanwhile, members of the Security Council repre- 
sented on the Council’s Truce Commission—Belgium, 
France, and the United States—had made military ob- 
servers available to the Mediator. Three United States 
destroyers and one French corvette were also put at 
his disposal for use as coastal patrol vessels in connection 
with supervision of the truce. The United States de- 
stroyers were not authorized to employ force or to stop 
or board shipping which they encountered, but were 
limited to transportation of persons and material, ob- 
servation, and reporting in connection with supervision 
of the truce. 

In the Security Council, the U.S.S.R. representative 
considered that the membership in the Truce Commission 
had nothing to do with the selection of the states which 
were to furnish military observers to the Mediator, and 
that the Council was obliged to take a specific de- 
cision on the subject in accordance with the resolution 
of May 29. He stated that in any case the Council 
should allow any of its members wishing to do so 
to send military observers. The U.S.S.R. itself, Andrei 
A. Gromyko said, wanted to send only five observers. 
He could not understand why the observers should be 
restricted to representatives of the three members of 
the Truce Commission, which, as the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
representative pointed out, became members, only because 
of the accident that they maintained consuls in Jerusalem. 


Proposal Not Adopted 


The United States and others thought, however, that 
the arrangement already in effect was simple and prac- 
tical—the Mediator had invited the three Governments 
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to supply observers and they had done so. In the re- 
sult, only the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. voted 
for the proposal, and the nine other members abstained. 

On June 19, at the request of the Mediator, 49 mem- 
bers of the United Nations security guard at Lake Success 
left Lake Success to assist in supervising the truce, prin- 
cipally on the supply route from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. 
The Secretary-Gencral himself bade good-bye to the 
group and expressed confidence that they would do their 
duty “in the cause of peace.” 

Besides the guards, 3] other members of the Secre- 
tariat are in the field in connection with the Palestine 
situation. 

By June 21, Arab expert consultants and liaison of- 
ficers had arrived in Rhodes, and a Jewish party of a 
similar nature arrived the next day. 

Count Bernadotte assured the Council that these con- 
sultants and liaison officers were invited to Rhodes “for 
the sole purpose of answering questions, providing in- 
formation, and acting in a liaison capacity. They will 
have no participation in or responsibility for suggestions 
which the Mediator may ultimately offer.” 


Truce Supervision Headquarters 


The Mediator explained that he had established head- 
quarters for truce supervision at Haifa, which is more 
centrally located and affords better access to several 
fronts. There Colonel Thord Bonde, of Sweden, was 
acting as his personal deputy in charge of truce super-. 
vision activities. This arrangement, which was prov- 
ing satisfactory, permits Count Bernadotte himself to 
concentrate on the mediation aspect of the work. 


The Island of Rhodes 


Headquarters of the Mediator for Palestine, the 
island of Rhodes was famous in antiquity as the 
site of one of the Seven Wonders of the World— 
the Colossus of Rhodes, a bronze statue of Apollo 
over a hundred feet high. Rhodes is in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, near the southern coast of Turkey. 
Its area is 542 square miles; its population, some 
42,000, of whom 16,000 live in the capital, also 
named Rhodes. 

Rhodes is the largest of the Dodecanese, a group 
of thirteen islands which were ceded to Greece by 
the peace treaty with Italy in 1947. The islands 
had been transferred from Turkish to Italian con- 
trol after the Turkish-Italian War of 1911. The 
people are nearly all of Greek origin. 

On Sunday, June 20, the citizens of Rhodes 
held a special service to pray for the success of the 
Mediator’s efforts. The Governor-General, Nicoles 
Mavris—who was a professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, during the war—tled the service. 
Religious leaders of the Greek Orthodox, Moslem, 
and Jewish communities participated. With Count 
Bernadotte were Dr. Ralph Bunche, the Secretary- 
General’s personal representative, and other mem- 
bers of the Mediator’s party. 











The Mediator talks with Moshe Shertok, Foreign Minister of 

the provisional state of Israel, in Tel Aviv. Count Bernadotte 

wears the uniform of the Swedish Red Cross, of which he 
is head. (Acme) 


Within a few days, Count Bernadotte hoped to draw 
up some suggestions relating to certain basic questions 
for submission to both parties. These suggestions would 
be presented, he said, to the Jews in Tel Aviv and to a 
sub-committee appointed by the Arab League wherever 
it happened to be. 

By June 21, then, the truce was “holding up well on 
the whole,” and a start had already been made on “the 


Commissioner for Jerusalem 
Not to Assume Duties 

Harold Evans, appointed Special Municipal Com- 
missioner for Jerusalem in accordance with a 
General Assembly decision, has decided to return 
to the United States without assuming his duties. 

Mr. Evans said in Cairo on June 21 that in view 
of the present situation in Jerusalem under the 
truce and the fact that the problem of the future 
status of the City is now under consideration by 
the United Nations Mediator, he felt that no use- 
ful purpose would be served by his taking up his 
duties in the Holy City at this time. 

The fundamental purposes of peace and recon- 
ciliation in Jerusalem which prompted him to 
accept the appointment “can best be achieved dur- 
ing this period by giving the Mediator a free hand 
to deal with the problem,” he believed. “The prob- 
lem of Jerusalem is a part of the general Palestine 
settlement.” 

Therefore the Commissioner recommended that 
he should return to the United States, and the Sec- 
retary-General concurred in this recommendation. 
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larger work of mediation.” 

Asked at a press conference on June 21 whether he 
would continue his efforts if success had not been 
achieved by the end of the truce period, Count Bern- 
adotte replied, “I would be a very lazy man if | don't.” 


Trusteeship Council on Oral Hearings 


The Trusteeship Council discussed on June 17 the 
question of granting oral hearings in support of 
certain written petitions. The discussion turned par- 
ticularly upon a request from Marius Fortie, of 
Washington. D. C., for permission to comment 
oraliy on his written petition concerning Tan- 
ganyika. 

The request was opposed by the representatives 
of France, Belgium, the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed States, and New Zealand on various grounds. 
It was argued that the written petition was so ex- 
tensive as to make orai presentation unnecessary ; 
that the Trusteeship Council was about to dispatch 
a periodic visiting mission to Tanganyika, where it 
would see conditions at first hand; and that the 
petitioner in question was not himself a resident of 
Tanganyika. 

On the other hand, the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R., Mexico, and the Philippines favored 
granting the request. They submitted that the Char- 
ter provided for oral petitions; that the petition in 
question touched on such weighty matters that oral 
supplementation was both desirable and necessary ; 
and that no convincing reasons had been advanced 
against hearing the petitioner. 

On the suggestion of the President, the question 
of granting such a request was put to the vote and 
rejected by four votes to three, with four absten- 
tions (France, Iraq, China, and the United States). 
Australia, Belgium, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom voted against the request, and _ the 
U.S.S.R., Mexico, and the Philippines for. This ac- 
tion by the Council was described by Semen Tsar- 
apkin (U.S.S.R.) as taking a “dangerous path” by 
establishing the precedent that oral petitions would 
only be heard if a majority of the Council so 
desired. 

One of the important petitions now before the 
Council is from the Bakweri Land Committee in 
the part of the Cameroons at present under United 
Kingdom administration. This petition requests 
the return of certain alienated lands to the Bakweris. 
At the request of the petitioners, the Council de- 
cided that its examination be postponed until the 
next session, because of the financial difficulties 
which the Land Committee was experiencing in 
sending a representative to Lake Success during the 
present session. The Council decided, however, to 
give preliminary consideration to the petition dur- 
ing this session. 
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Paul Bierstein, a WHO sanitary engineer, points to Lake 
Thistos, on the island of Euboea, scene of a DDT air-spray- 
ing operation. Each small flag on the map of Greece repre- 
sents a community which has been treated by DDT spraying. 
This and other measures carried out by a nine-member WHO 


mission reduced the incidence of malaria 
(UN-8309) 


from 80 to 5 per cent. 
I THE History of world health. 
four recent dates will assuredly 
stand out as landmarks. On June 26. 
1945, at San Francisco, fifty nations 
signed a Charter which recognized 
health as a factor for the promotion 
of “conditions of stability and well- 
being” and therefore included it 
among the fields of co-operative en- 
deavor with which the United Nations 
should be concerned. 

Within twelve months of this de- 
velopment, on June 19, 1946, the first 
international health conference to be 
called by the United Nations con- 
vened in New York City. There the 
Constitution of the new World Health 
Organization — A Magna Charta for 
health — was signed by 61 nations. 
An Interim Commission was also es- 
tablished to function until WHO came 
into existence. 

Another landmark is April 7, 1948, 
when the 26th Member state of the 
United Nations ratified the WHO 
Constitution, thus completing the re- 
quirements to bring the organization 
into being. 
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in some areas 


Then on June 24, 1948, the repre- 
sentatives of most countries on earth 
met at Geneva for the first World 
Health Assembly. Thus, for the first 
time in history, a single organization 
to cope with all international health 
problems took shape and began work- 
ing. But, perhaps, this date — June 
24, 1648 — will have an even greater 
and more subtle significance for the 
future. 


ee MAY REMEMBER 1946 as 

the year in which the peoples of 
the world lived alternately between 
fear and hope: fear of atomic war, 
total destruction; hope that the United 
Nations would eliminate this threat. 
And they may well conclude that the 
coming into force of the United Na- 
tions World Health Organization gave 
the people additional reason for hope 
wlien hope was most needed. 


For it is not in the disagreements 
that the peoples of the world, eager 
for peace and security, can find hope. 


It is rather in the concrete examples 


Nations Unitte 


or World Health 


by 


Dr. Brock Chisholin 


Executive Secretary, 
Interim Commission of 


the World Health Organization 


of international co-operation that the 
world can see the possibilities of 
achieving the aims of the United 
Nations. 

The coming into force of the WHO 
Constitution is indeed one of the out- 
standing ‘examples of international 
co-operation of the postwar era. 

In the past, wars have always been 
followed by widespread disease. And 
always attempts were made to control 
the spread of epidemics. While inter- 
national co-operation during the last 
war cut down considerably the spread 
of disease, it left new problems per- 
haps even more difficult to solve 
unsatisfactory postwar economic and 
social conditions in a greater part of 
the world, the mass destruction of 
hospitals, the loss of books and teach- 
ing equipment, the slaughter of medi- 
cal personnel. 

This United Nations effort at inter- 
national health co-operation is how- 
ever different from all previous at- 
tempts. The World Health Organiza- 
tion is based upon the idea that more 
is required than an international sys- 
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tem of defence against communicable 
disease. The WHO Constitution de- 
fines “health” as “a state of complete 
physical, mental, and social well- 
being and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity.” To realize 
health according to this definition, it 
is necessary that all available knowl- 
edge and techniques should be pooled 
internationally and that a positive at- 
tempt should be made on a global 
scale to apply all the resources of the 
health sciences for “the attainment by 
all peoples of the highest possible 
level of health” as outlined in the 
Constitution. 


AS Dr. A. Stampar, Chairman of 
the Interim Commission, said: 
“Today only a very small propor- 
tion of the people enjoy the benefits 
to health that science can bring. But 
it is becoming increasingly possible to 
alter detrimental environments and 
to work towards a positive conception 
of health that will contribute im- 
measurably to the full enjoyment of 
re 


This, in part, is the principal task 


of the Assembly. We must find the 
best method of applying our knowl- 
edge and resources to the prevention 
of avoidable suffering and the raising 
of health standards among all the 
peoples of the world. 


The World Health Organization 
will begin its first year of operation 
with the benefit of more than a 
century of progress in this field. Be- 
hind WHO will be the pioneer work 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bur- 
eau, the Office International d’'Hy- 
giene Publique, the League of Na- 
tions Health Organization, and the 
wartime experiences of UNRRA. The 
new-born health organization will al- 
so inherit from the Interim Commis- 
sion almost two years of concrete ex- 
perience in many parts of the world. 


@ In GREECE, the WHO Field Serv- 
ice has succeeded in reducing the in- 
cidence of Malaria in some areas 
from about 85 per cent to as low as 
5 per cent. There being virtually no 
specialists of trained nurses in tuber- 
culosis except near Athens, major 
emphasis was given to the training 





Chinese children being registered for chest survey and tests. (UNRRA-2628) 
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of local personnel and to the instal- 
lation of X-ray apparatus. 

@ In Curna, too, WHO is contin- 
uing work begun by UNRRA. Con- 
trol measures against plague, cholera, 
and tuberculosis are being carried 
out by experts on WHO’s China Mis- 
sion. In Austria, Ethiopia, Italy, and 
other countries, work goes forward. 

But this is only a beginning. This 
is work that had only to be contin- 
ued until the permanent organization 
could be established. 

Now the long-range program can 
be initiated. Now we have a United 
Nations World Health Organization 
to cope with the world’s critical 
health needs and to reach all levels 
of humanity with a positive program. 

It cannot be expected that WHO 
can develop and initiate plans for all 
the important health matters requir- 
ing international attention in the first 
year of its existence. The Interim 
Commission has therefore proposed 
that the main fields of activity in 
1949 be limited to malaria, maternal 
and child health, tuberculosis, and 
venereal diseases. However, programs 
are also outlined for a number of 
other global health problems, with 
recommendations for special atten- 
tion to alcoholism, drug addiction, 
hygiene of seafarers, influenza, nurs- 
ing, nutrition, rural hygiene, and 
schistosomiasis. 


| ie DELEGATES to the first World 

Health Assembly will put in 
probably five weeks of intensive 
work, For WHO—both the member 
nations and the Secretariat—there 
will be a year of hard work in 1949 
to implement the decisions made in 
these weeks. But, most important, for 
the peoples of the world a beginning 
has been made toward realizing 
WHO’s aim: 

. . . the enjoyment of the highest 
attainable standard of health for 
every human being without dis- 
tinction of race, religion, political 
belief, economic or social condi- 
tion, 

The peoples of the world nave the 
right to expect much from the World 
Health Organization; for, as is stated 
in the WHO Constitution, “the health 
of all peoples is fundamental to the 
attainment of peace and security. ...” 
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Conditions in Ruanda-Urundi 


Council Examines Report on Trust Territory 


Wn PROGRESS is being made by the inhabitants of 
the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi towards the 
Charter objectives of their political, economic, social, 
and educational advancement? The first few days of the 
current session of the Trusteeship Council, which con- 
vened on June 1, were devoted to this subject. 


RUANDA URUNDI 


(Belgium) 





Belgium, the adminis- 
tering authority, had sub- 
mitted a 400-page report 
to the Council, in response 










Area(sq.miles): to the Council’s written 
20,540 questionnaire, and Mau- 
Population: rice M. Simon. Governor 








of Ruanda-Urundi, ap- 
peared at the Council 
as his country’s special 
representative. 


3,752,742 
Chief Products: 
COTTON 


aes _ Following Governor 

Simon’s introduction to 
the Council, the French representative, Henri Laurentie. 
commented briefly on the achievements and problems of 
the Belgian administration. The Council, Mr. Laurentie 
suggested, should concentrate not on finding faults but 
rather on helping the Belgian Government to expedite 
the advancement of the territory. 


Members of the Council then put to Governor Simon 
a series of questions covering almost every aspect of the 
administration. What, asked Semen Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.). 
had been done to educate the people of Ruanda-Urundi 
on the significance and advantage of electoral govern- 
ment ? 

Governor Simon replied that there had been no such 
educational program, because the natives must first un- 
derstand their responsibility in political affairs. As pres- 
ent the local population did not understand the ad- 
vantages of electoral government. 

Mr. Tsarapkin then asked why corporal punishment 
was applied only to the indigenous population of the 
territory. The indigenous population, said Governor 
Simon, had their own customary laws, some of which 
provided for limited corporal punishmept. On questions 
concerning delinquent native prisoners and their rehabili- 
tation, Governor Simon explained that prisoners were 
given vocational training, but there were no schools in 
the prisons themselves. In the case of prisoners detained 
up to periods of two years, there was no point in attempt- 
ing rehabilitation, he said. European methods of com- 
bating crime worked satisfactorily. 










r 
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Child Labor 

Mr. Tsarapkin next asked whether the exploitation of 
child labor was dealt with legislatively or administra- 
tively, and why there was only one doctor for every 
100.000 inhabitants in the region. 
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Child labor, said Governor Simon, was employed only 
in agricultural work, and such work was easy. Through- 
out the region, exploitation of children was being pre- 
vented. Regarding medical services, he reminded the 
Council that Ruanda-Urundi was a young country but 
had reason to be proud of its record in this respect. It 
had government schools for training probationary nurses, 
and schools in which medical assistants took a four-year 
course. An increasingly large number were graduating 
from medical schools in the Territory. 

Was the sum of 3.25 Belgan francs all that the Ad- 
ministration spent per capita on public health in the 
region, or were there other expenditures on health serv- 
ices? asked Mr. Tsarapkin. 

There were other health expenditures, said Governor 
Simon, but these were on a local rather than a central 
administrative level, such as the construction of suitable 
buildings. What mattered was not so much the financial 
expenditure as the number of consultations and other 
facilities available to the inhabitants. 


Population Decrease 


Questioned about the decrease in population between 
1943 and 1947, Governor Simon said this was caused by 
famine. José Ingles (PuiLippines) then asked what steps 
were being taken to prevent a periodical recurrence of 
famine. Replying, Governor Simon emphasized the diffi- 
culty of coping with famine in an area “where the rain- 
fall was either too little or too much.” He added that 
efforts to introduce crops of European potatoes into the 
region had proved a failure. 

Answering questions on educational progress, Gover- 
nor Simon said that great interest in learning had de- 
veloped among the indigenous population,-but there was 
no adequate increase in the teaching staff. There are 
twice as many pupils but the number of teachers had 
increased only by one third. Replying to Francis Bb. 
Sayre (UniTED States), Governor Simon said there was 
a high percentage of adult illiteracy in Ruanda-Urundi. 
The problem was easier to handle in towns where special 
courses had been organized for illiterate adults. 

A. G. Canas (Costa Rica) asked if there was any 
difference in the school curriculum given to European 
and to indigenous pupils. Except that Europeans were 
being taught in French and indigenous pupils in their 
own language, said Governor Simon, there was no differ- 
ence in the courses. Pupils were being taught practical 
agriculture in all indigenous schools, including those 
in the most remote areas. 

Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) wanted to know whether 
such enterprises as mining companies contributed to 
educational advancement in the country. There were no 
large companies in the Territory, Governor Simon said, 
but two of the existing companies had established schools 
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“Action Stories” Preferred 

All types of books are available in the public 
libraries of Ruanda-Urundi, but local interest is 
mainly: centered in action stories and popular sci- 
ence. there being little interest in more abstract 
pubiic ations. This was revealed by Governor Simon 
in replying to a question by Sir Alan Burns on edu- 
cational facilities. 

Governor Simon also stated that none of the 
indigenous population had shown any desire to 
qualify for attendance at universities abroad. 

a a en ete 


with their own funds. There was no legislation forcing 
children to attend schools. 

Questioned as to the possibility of increasing the Ter- 
ritory’s educational budget, Governor Simon said_ that 
such as medical, agricultural, 
had priority in budget- 


more urgent questions 
and communications problems 
ary matters. The administration could not afford to risk 
neglecting more important things. 

Could measures be taken to comply with Article 12 
of the Trust Agreement, making provisions for sending 
the best students of the Territory to study in the metro- 
politan area? Governor Simon said this question was 
now under consideration. 

Were there any provisions, UNESCO’s representative 
asked, to permit pupils to continue their secondary or 
higher education in Belgium? The pupils, Governor 
Simon replied, should first have courses in the humanities 
in Ruanda-Urundi before continuing their studies in 
Belgium. 

Replying to further questions from Mr. Tsarapkin, the 
Belgian representative affirmed that the Administration 
had notified the indigenous population of the Territory 
of their right of petition to the United Nations. When 
Mr. Tsarapkin asked why there had been no _ petitions 
yet, Governor Simon answered that the people had noth- 
ing to petition about. 


Two Kingdoms 

Answering further questions, Governor Simon gave a 
picture of general conditions. When Belgium took over 
the Territory in 1916, he said, there were two kingdoms 
in existence — one in Ruanda in the north, the other in 
Urundi. They were organized under chieftainships cre- 
ated by the Bami, the respective kings. The Bami at 
that time were all powerful. They laid down the law, 
rarely consulted the elders of the tribe, and sometimes 
sought the guidance of sorcerers — but that, added 
Governor Simon, “is a very different thing.” This gave 
free reign to the whims and fantasies of those in au- 
thority. 

The Administration retained the indigenous institu- 
tions but tried to improve them, especially to temper abso- 
lute power by setting up chieftains’ councils and regional 
councils. These so-called “royal councils,” headed by the 
Bami, are composed of the supreme chiefs and all the 
native personalities which the Councils wished to consult. 
The councils do not meet very frequently — sometimes 
once every two months. Each council has a permanent 
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delegation which meets whenever the administrative need 
arises. For the centres outside the chieftain’s areas, in 
which the non-tribal workers and unattached indigenous 
population live, there are special central councils, elected 
by the indigenous population. 

The latter does not participate in the higher adminis- 
tration of the Territory. The European authorities decide, 
for instance, if a new port has to be built. To consult 
the local population on an economic problem of this kind 
“would get us nowhere.” In measures directly concern- 
ing the indigenous population, the Administration had 
never failed to consult the people. 

The Council of the Governor — or, as he is designated, 
the vice-governor-general of the Territory — includes 
practically no officials apart from the Governor himself. 
Notables on the Council include missionaries, heads of 
firms, trade-union representatives, settlers’ associations, 
and representatives of the Bami. 

The chieftains are interested in political questions in 
general, but no such interest exists among the rank and 
file, who are accustomed to be guided in such matters by 
their chieftains. Schools for chiefs have had very satis- 
factory results already. 


Courts of Law 

Law courts, with native chiefs as judges, operate 
throughout the Territory. There is no special code for 
the indigenous population. Native intellectuals are not 
numerous and feel more alien than Europeans do towards 
their own people. The Administration’s sole concern is 
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that progress towards a democratic way of life in Ruanda- 
Urundi should develop by evolution and not by revo- 
lution. 

The land concessions given to non-indigenous inhabi- 
tants are very small compared with the whole area of the 
country. Ruanda-Urundi has a very dense population - 
about 73 inhabitants per square kilometre. or about the 
density of a country like France — but the territory is 
not so fertile as France, and the Administration’s chief 
preoccupation has always been to preserve the interests 
of the local population, ensuring them the most complete 
possible use of cultivable land. But there are very few 
European land owners in the Territory. Most Europeans 
have just enough room to build a house and cultivate 
a small garden. 


Important measures have been taken to combat soil 
erosion —a great problem throughout the region. As 
one such measure of self-preservation the Administration 
has been trying to reduce the excessive number of cattle. 
But the people regard a cow as “an object of luxury” and 
an indication of their social status. 


The Council completed this part of its examination of 
the Ruanda-Urundi report on June 22. Its questions and 
the answers given by Governor Simon will now be tabu- 
lated by the Secretariat, and the Council will later have a 
general dicussion on the report as a whole. 

Later during this session, the Council will study the 
reports of the administering Authority on Tanganyika. 
It will also continue its examination of the report on 
Australian-administered New Guinea. 


Another major item on the Council’s agenda will be 
consideration of the reply by the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to fifty questions submitted by the 
Council concerning South West Africa. 


Reviewing Needs of Children 


A comprehensive review of the needs of children in 
many countries, in the light of. what the United Nations 
to do for them, is to be made when the Fund’s 26-na- 
tion Executive Board convenes in Geneva on July 16. 

Reports will be submitted by the Mission Chiefs of 
the twelve European countries in which UNICEF is now 
operating, and from the specialists now conducting sur- 
veys in other countries on whose behalf preliminary re- 
quests for aid have been made. These include a mission 
to Germany sent in at the request of the Commanders of 
the American and British Zones, but with authority to 
visit the other two zones, if so requested; a mission that 
has been at work in China since the first of the year; 
and a mission to other countries of the: Far East where 
special projects may be undertaken. 


Meanwhile, the Fund announced that more than 40,000 
tons of supplies, from ten countries, had been shipped by 
UNICEF up to June 1948. Of this amount, over 26,000 
tons consisted of powdered milk; nearly 6,000 tons of 
fats; and over 7,000 tons of fish liver oil. 
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Trusteeship Council’s Officers 





Dr. Liu Chieh (right) and Sir Alan Burns (left) 
(UN11097) 


Dr. Liu Chieh, the new President of the Trustee- 
ship Council, is China’s Ambassador to Canada. He 
assumed this position in May 1947, having served 
the previous two years as Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and as Chairman of the Far Eastern War 
Crime’s Sub-Commission. 

Born in 1906, Dr. Liu Chieh entered the diplo- 
matic service of his country in 1931, after studying 
at Oxford and Columbia Universities and being 
admitted to the Middle Temple as a_barrister-at- 
law. He began his career as secretary of the Legis- 
lative Yuan and was shortly afterwards appointed 
a senior secretary in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
From 1932 to 1939, he served as an adviser to the 
Chinese delegation to the League of Nations, and, 
concurrently, as counsellor to the Chinese Embassy 
in London. During 1940-45, he was counsellor and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Chinese Embassy in 
Washington. He participated in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference and the San Francisco Conference. 
In 1947, he headed China’s delegation to the ICAO 
Conference in Montreal, and to the International 
Telecommunications Conference at Atlantic City. 

The new Vice-President of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, Sir Alan Burns. of the United Kingdom, has 
had a distinguished career as a colonial administra- 
tor. Born in Antigua in the Leeward Islands in 

887, Sir Alan entered the colonial service in 1905 
and served in various West Indies posts until 1912. 
For twelve years from 1912, he served the Nigerian 
administration. He saw active service with the West 
African Regiment from 1914 to 1915. From 1924 
to 1929. he acted as Colonial Secretary of the Ba- 
hamas. and from 1929 to 1934, served as Deputy 
Chief Secretary of Nigeria. After five years as 
Governor of British Honduras, he was transferred, 
in 1939, to London as Under-Secretary of State at 
the Colonial Office. From 1941 to 1947, he served 
as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold 
Coast and was also responsible for the administra- 
tion of British Togoland, which became a trust 
territory in December 1946. It was during Sir 
Alan’s term of office that the Gold Coast Legislature 
became the first in Africa to have an unofficial 
African majority. 
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Further Measures to Promote Civil Aviation 


ICAO Assembly Takes New Steps to Aid Air Transportation 


areee A THREE-WEEK SESSION devoted to a review of 

the entire field of international air transport, the 
second Assembly of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization concluded its work on June 21 in the Palais 
des Nations at Geneva. 

The Assembly had brought together delegates and ob- 
servers representing 37 member states, seven non-member 
states and ten international organizations interested in the 
work of ICAO. 

In bringing the session to a close, President Max 
Hymans, of France, said: “All those of you who are 
associated in your respective couiiiries with the tasks con- 
nected with the management of civil aviation may bear 
witness both to the immensity of the task for which you 
are responsible and to the inadequacy of appropriations 
granted for the necessary equipment and for the skilled 
personnel which is equally necessary. The whole drama 
of civil aviation is summarized within this striking con- 
trast: on the one hand the vastness and urgency of re- 
quirements and, on the other, the limited means avail- 
able.” 

For the operations of ICAO — a specialized agency of 
the United Nations — the Assembly adopted a budget of 
1,399,882 Canadian dollars to cover the six-month period 
between July 1 and December 31, 1948, plus 2,649,085 
dollars for the period from January 1 to December 31, 
1949, The separate budgets were voted so that the ICAO 
fiscal year, which has been from July to July, might coin- 
cide with the fiscal year of the United Nations, which is 
from January to December. 

The budget is substantially the same as for the 1947- 
48 period, when the twelve-month total was 2,600,000 
Canadian dollars. Costs of ICAO operation are assessed 
against member states in proportion to each nation’s in- 
terest in international aviation and upon its national in- 
come. 

Because of the entry of new members into the organi- 
zation, payments of most member states have been slightly 
reduced. 

Two additional members, which will bring the ICAO 
roster to 50, were accepted by the Assembly. Austria 
will become a member on July 9; the application of Fin- 
land was unanimously approved by the ICAO Assembly 
but still must go before the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

Reviewing the record of past activities, the Assembly 
approved the report of the twenty-one-nation ICAO Coun- 
cil on work accomplished during the year. Looking to 
the future, the Assembly directed the Council to estab- 
lish an Air Navigation Commission consisting of twelve 
members with suitable qualifications and experience in 
the science and practice of aeronautics. The present Air 
Navigation Committee of the Council will continue to 
function until new arrangements are completed. The Coun- 
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cil is also required to appoint an Air Transport Commit- 
tee concerned with the economic side of international 
aviation. 

Other major steps taken at this session include: 
e In the economic field, the Assembly considered prob- 
lems involved in levying charges for the use of air navi- 
gation facilities and services supplied by various govern- 
ments. Believing that “present differences between mem- 
bers of charging for airport and air navigation services 
adopted by various states give rise to numerous practical 
difficulties,” the Assembly directed the ICAO Council to 
formulate recommendations for the guidance of member 
stateés. 
e The Assembly advocated specific steps that would sim- 
plify the procedure of border crossings by aircraft not 
in scheduled services. 
e With the object of reducing undue economic burdens 
on international air transport, the Assembly requested 
contracting sta'es to accept for the time being the principle 
that airlines engaged in international transport could 
procure insurance from any insurer who is established 
and doing business in any ICAO member nation. 
e In the field of joint support of air navigation facilities 
by groups of member states, the Council was requested to 
“establish a program for providing and maintaining in- 
dispensable equipment by regions or air routes, suggest- 
ing an order of priority and indicating the time limit 
for installation.” 
e The Assembly unanimously approved a legal conven- 
tion on international recognition of rights in aircraft, 
and this was opened for signature by ICAO member 
nations. As of the closing day of the session, tourteen 
nations had signed the convention, which is designed to 
afford international airline operators the largest possible 
measure of assistance in arranging the financing of air- 
craft purchases and which provides the best possible 
security for those who finance the purchase of aircraft 
and spare parts. 
e Particular attention was paid to the procedures em- 
ployed by ICAO in the development of international 
standards. The Assembly recommended practices which, 
when adopted, become annexes to the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation. To date the ICAO Council 
has approved five of these annexes. 
e Specific proposals were made for improving the organi- 
zation of the Air Navigation Committee and its eleven 
divisions. Member nations were requested to avoid giving 
their representatives at ICAO technical division meetings 
such rigid instructions as would prevent agreement being 
reached. 
e The Assembly studied difficulties arising from cases 
in which airmen of one nation break laws or regulations 
of another state while in flight. The first Assembly of. 
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ICAO, held in Montreal in May 1947, had considered 
that disciplinary measures should be taken by that state 
which certified the licenses of the airmen concerned. 
Experiences in the meantime have proved that difficulties, 
both legal and administrative, occur in the efforts of 


Refugee Situation: “An 


-_— UNVARNISHED PICTURE of an undignified situation, 
not the delicately tinted product of a political beauty 
parlor.” 

This is the description which Dr. C. J. Hambro (Nor- 
way) and Pierce Williams (UNITED STATES) give to a 
report on the refugee situation which they have submitted 
to the Secretary-General. 

The two-member mission was appointed by the Secre- 
tary-General to report on the progress of repatriation and 
resettlement of refugees and displaced persons. Both the 
General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council 
called for such a report. Dr. Hambro and Mr. Williams 
visited camps in Italy, Austria, and Germany, and had 
extensive consultations with IRO officers in the Far East. 

“The camps for displaced persons,” says the report, 
“spread like a cancerous growth all over Central Europe, 
retarding and obstructing the work of peace- -making, 
aggravating the congestion of population in Germany 
ond Asteia, and sapping the feeble forces of those coun- 
tries so sorely needed for the work of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation.” 

The report sums up its substantive conclusions as 
follows: 


e First of all, states must open their doors for displaced 


persons and refugees— not only for the young, for 
single men and women, but for family groups, for the 
old, the maimed, and the sick. Only by making this slight 
sacrifice can states substantiate the declarations they have 
made in support of the idea of IRO. 


e A strong appeal should also be made to states Mem- 
bers of the United Nations to join the IRO, making it 
possible to bring its budget up to the needs of its task 
without undue hardship to the limited number of govern- 
ments which have supported it until now. 


e A plan of action should be prepared by the IRO in 
order to place the initiative for the process of liquidation 
with the organization itself, and not leave it to the hap- 
hazard and unconnected piecemeal efforts of certain gov- 
ernments. 

e A decision of principle should be taken concerning 
the fate of the children of foreign nationalities brought 
into Germany. 

e It should be made emphatically clear to all concerned 
that IRO is not a permanent institution and has no use 
for officials working on any other supposition. 

e Consideration should be given to revising or denounc- 


ing the Convention of October 28, 1933, concerning the 
international status of refugees. The Convention ought 
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ICAO member states to conform to the spirit and intent 
of this arrangement. For this reason the present Assembly 
decided to reverse the decision and require authorities 
of each state to enforce its regulations against all who 
infringe them, irrespective of nationality. 


Unvarnished Picture” 


to have been revised in 1938, has been hanging in the air 
since 1946, and in no way corresponds to the needs of 


the day. 


e Minor remedies such as granting visa facilities, ap- 
pointing consular representatives to the emigration cen- 
tres, as well as an expeditious and helpful attitude from 
military authorities and government representatives, 
should be applied immediately. 


e “No magic is needed to solve the problems of IRO,” 
the report concludes, “but it is essential that governments 
should meet the difficulties squarely and not turn away 
their faces inactively and with a guilty sentiment of hid- 
den shame.” 


The World’s Great Books 


Experts from eleven countries met at Unesco House in 
Paris in mid-June and drafted recommendations for trans- 
lating the world’s great books through the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 


With a world of books to choose from, the panel of 
experts agreed that the initial lists should be drawn up 
in three categories: recognized classics written before 
1901, modern classics up to 1939, and contemporary great 
books. It was proposed that all countries should establish 
national committees to centralize and co-ordinate the 
work. Such committees would prepare lists of the works 
of their own authors whose writings, they felt, should 
be widely translated, and of foreign authors whose works 
should be translated into the local language. 


UNESCO could be of vital assistance in this work, the 
experts agreed, by supplying information on the best and 
latest methods of translation, by providing a medium for 
international liaison among editors and publishers, and 
by serving as a co-ordinating agency. 


The difficulties of carrying out such a project were 
stressed by several delegates who pointed out the shortages 
of materials because of the war, the lack of trained trans- 
lators, and the breakdown of co-ordination among coun- 
tries in such matters. The project — which would have 
a great value, they said, in linking peoples everywhere 
and in strengthening mutual understanding among the 
world’s cultures — would call for maximum co-operation 
by governments as well as by the people actually carrying 
out the work. 


Thirteen experts, together with members of the 
UNESCO Secretariat, worked on the report which will be 
submitted to the Economic and Social Council. 








Latin America Reviews Her Economic Needs 


Plans and Prospects of Regional Commission 


—— JUNE 7, the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America has 
been holding its first session in San- 
tiago, Chile. One hundred and fifty 
delegates representing the twenty 
Latin American republics, France, 
the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, the United States, the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and six specialized agencies, un- 
der the chairmanship of Alberto Bal- 
tra, Chilean Minister of Economy and 
Commerce, have been discussing La- 
tin American problems and the part 
ECLA can play in solving them. 


ECLA is the third United Nations 
Regional Economic Commission to 
come into existence. With the Eco- 
nomic Commission for the Middle 
East now recommended, the world 
pattern of commissions to study eco- 
nomic problems on a regional basis 
will soon be completed. 


Before describing what ECLA ex- 
pects to achieve, before assessing the 
probable results of ECLA’s first three- 
week session, it may be useful to re- 
call a few of the basic facts forming 
the background against which Latin 
American problems of today are 
placed. 


Twenty Countries 


ANY LARGE VOLUMES have been 
written about Latin America, 
from various points of view. Many 
studies have been made of Latin 
America’s political, social, and eco- 
nomic difficulties. Sometimes the col- 
orful elements have been given more 
prominence than the deep human 
problems. Sometimes the success 
story has been more imaginary than 
real. To appreciate the task ECLA 
faces, however, a few bare facts re- 
stated may perhaps be helpful. 


ECLA is concerned with a hundred 
and fifty million people living in 
twenty countries which cover twice 
the area of the United States. Two 
thirds of them speak Spanish; two 
thirds earn their living—for the most 
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part a very meagre subsistence — 
from agriculture. These people have 
adapted themselves to every extreme 
of climate from the temperate zone 
of the Northern Hemisphere to the 
polar lands of Antarctica, from the 
high altitudes of the Andes to steam- 
ing jungie forests, from rich rolling 
plains to bare sandy deserts. It is the 
soil of Latin America which offers 
the main challenge. For, paradoxical- 
ly, much of it offers prosperity but 
is desperately poor in what it needs 
to extract, process, and distribute 
these riches to the rest of the world. 
Latin Americans are, as Humboldt 
said a century ago, like paupers sit- 
ting on gold chairs. This is the first 
great problem: how to make better 
use of natural resources, better use 
of the soil to grow the food, better 
use of the mines to yield the minerals 
which are needed elsewhere, and bet- 
ter use of the manpower and other 
resources for the development of po- 
tential industries—and so to be able 
to pay for imports and to raise the 
standards of living. 


Vast Land Area 


The second problem arises from 
the fact that this vast land area has 
little or no traditional policy of co- 
ordination among its various politi- 
cal units. Under centuries of Spanish 
and Portuguese colonization, most of 
the republics developed their trade 
not with each other but first with the 
mother country, and, much later, 
with the outside world. To a large 
degree, each country has specialized 
in one particular export such as cof- 
fee or nitrate or tin or oil or copper. 
This has made them dangerously vul- 
nerable to the vagaries of overseas 
markets. High prices have brought 
temporary prosperity; low prices 
abroad have brought economic trag- 
edy. Some countries, it is true, have 
been able to develop a variety of 
products for export, but this is not 
the general rule. Certain republics 
are, today, much richer than others 


in income per head of population. 
But ECLA is concerned with Latin 
America as a whole. 


The third problem poses a formid- 
able challenge to ECLA: the virtually 
complete lack of reliable facts and 
figures about economic life in the 
Latin American republics. 


Ww HAS BEEN so far achieved 
in the first session of ECLA? 
The first part of the meeting was 
given to hearing statements by the 
representatives of the republics des- 
cribing conditions in their countries 
today, their hopes and fears for to- 
morrow. These statements revealed a 
number of problems shared by the 
region as a whole. They provided 
ECLA with a number of invaluable 
guide posts as to the roads it might 
follow. At the same time, they seemed 
to sharpen into perspective what 
ECLA itself can reasonably be ex- 
pected to achieve and where expecta- 
tions as to the work of ECLA were, 
perhaps, pitched too high. For what- 
ever remedies ECLA may recommend 
can only be applied by governments. 


Secretariat’s Task 


The Secretariat of ECLA, under 
its Executive Secretary, will consist 
of a dozen or so economists specializ- 
ing in various aspects of Latin 
American life. It will be their task, 
in the words of ECLA’s terms of ref- 
erence, to “initiate and participate in 
measures for facilitating concerted 
action for dealing with urgent eco- 
nomic problems arising out of the 
war and for raising the level of eco- 
nomic activity in Latin America and 
for maintaining and _ strengthening 
the economic relation of the Latin 
American countries both among 
themselves and with the other coun- 
tries of the world.” ECLA, it may be 
stressed, has no supra-national func- 
tion; nor is it within ECLA’s mandate 
to undertake such functions as, for 
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instance, helping to obtain or to al- 
locate new financial aid for Latin 
America. 


The value of the Santiago discus- 
sions has been in narrowing the plan 
of work for ECLA to the most es- 
sential and most urgent elements 
among Latin American economic 


problems. 


Main Problems 


What are in fact the main prob- 
lems revealed in the Santiago dis- 
cussions? The first and most funda- 
mental is the need for a comprehen- 
sive, reliable study of economic con- 
ditions in Latin America. This study 
would show how, by treating Latin 
America as a region instead of as 
twenty separate economic units, its 
wealth and stability could be in- 
creased, while at the same time help 
could be given to raising the general 
standard of living. The second urg- 
ent problem is the dilemma facing 
Latin American countries which used 
up their industrial equipment at an 
abnormal rate during the war years 
but now cannot replace it. This prob- 
lem extends, in fact, to the difficulty 
in buying new equipment of all kinds 
—for industry, agriculture, mining, 
and transport. There is, too, an evi- 
dent anxiety that there should be ac- 
tion to ensure that the recovery of 
world production and_ particularly 
that of Europe under the stimulus of 
the Marshall Plan should be reflected 
in expanding trade for Latin Amer- 
ica. 


Some of the other problems re- 
vealed will not be easy to solve: 
financial problems arising from the 
pressure of inflation, balance-of-pay- 
ment difficulties, and the steadily in- 
creasing prices of essential imports; 
the way to attract new foreign cap- 
ital; production problems such as 
the need in many countries for 
strengthening their working popula- 
tion through immigration and the 
need for specialists to provide tech- 
nical knowledge. 


First Priority 


rr THIS PANORAMA of human diffi- 
culties and technical complexities, 
there is obviously almost infinite 
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scope for ECLA. The need for con- 
centrating ECLA’s work, in its early 
stages, within reasonable bounds has 
been repeatedly emphasized in the 
Santiago discussions. Of first priority 
will therefore be the compiling of an 
economic survey, following the pat- 
tern of the recent survey prepared 
by the Economic Commission for 
Europe. Of equal importance has 
been the laying of a foundation for 
practicai working arrangements with 
the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, established at the rec- 
ent Conference of American States at 
Bogota. The first session of ECLA 
has given considerable time to de- 
tailed discussions with the representa- 
tives of the Inter-American Council; 
and with both sides determined to 
reach a practical arrangements, the 
outlook for mutual co-operation is 
very encouraging. 


The proposed Economic Survey of 
Latin America will inevitably touch 
on many of the topics raised in San- 
tiago in the fields of finance, produc- 
tion, farm problems, overseas trade, 
and so forth. It will provide the first 
assessment of the main economic 
characteristics of Latin America, the 
region’s problems, and its relations 
with world economic conditions, Un- 
doubtedly the twenty republics, the 
other interested countries, and the 
specialized agencies, as well as the 
United Nations itself will be able to 
base their plans for encouraging eco- 
nomic development and economic 
stability upon it. 


Industrial Development 


ko ONE THING has stood out clear- 

ly during the Santiago discus- 
sions, namely the need for Latin 
American countries to develop their 
industries and so to contribute both 
to their own betterment and to the 
economic health of the world as a 
whole. Any doubts as to the attitude 
of the older industrialized countries 
hiave been dispelled once and forever 
by the categorical assurances given 
at Santiago by the representatives of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States on this vital point. As 
the United States representative, Am- 
bassador Claude Bowers, said: “The 
industrialization of the Latin Amer- 


ican nations and the mechanization 
of their agricuiture will in our opin- 
ion enhance the prosperity of these 
nations and by virtue of that fact 
contribute to the prosperity of all the 
other nations of the world.” 


States Members of the 
Economic Commission for 
Latin America 


The twenty Latin American 
Republics: 


ARGENTINA 
BOLIvIA 
BRAZIL 
CHILE 
COLOMBIA 
Costa Rica 
CUBA 
DoMINICAN REPUBLIC 
EL SALVADOR 
EcuaDorR 
GUATEMALA 
HAITI 
HonpDURAS 
Mexico 
NICARAGUA 
PANAMA 
PARAGUAY 
PERU 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 


And the following other coun- 
tries: 


CanapDa (eligible, but not 
represented at Santiago) 


FRANCE 
NETHERLANDS 
UNITED KINGDOM 
UNITED STATES 
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- IN FEBRUARY last, the Security Council author- 
ized its Committee of Good Offices to continue its 
work in Indonesia. Already the Committee had achieved 
a truce agreement and brought hostilities to an end. 
Its purpose in this second part of its mission was to 
aid in implementing this truce and—even more difficult 
—help in the larger task of negotiations for a political 
settlement. And the Council’s instructions to the Com- 
mittee included a request to pay “particular attention” 
to political developments in Western Java and Madura. 

In the five months since the Committee members re- 
turned to Indonesia, the guns have been silent. At least 
in its military aspect the truce has been kept. But other 
significant and controversial developments had taken 
place. A provisional “West Java State” called “Negara 
Pasunda” had been established. A plebiscite had been 
conducted in Madura, and a Provisional Council had 
been elected. 

On these two major developments the Committee filed 
separate reports to the Security Council. In a third 
report it reviewed the implementation of the truce and 
the progress of political negotiations between the sign- 
ing of the Renville agreement and April 30. 
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Indonesia: 


New and Old 
Differences Reviewed 
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But another more recent development that caused 
further controversy was a Federal Conference that opened 
at Bandung, Java, only on May 27. It was held under 
the auspices of the Netherlands Government, but the 
Republic of Indonesia was not invited. On this, too, 
the Committee sent a report. 

While the Council was discussing these points of dis- 
pute, still another report arrived on June 22: the Com- 
mittee’s own estimate of the situation—its evaluation and 
doubts on the progress achieved, and its forebodings on 
the serious problems ahead. 

As the Council’s new deliberations began on June 10, 
Dr. L. N. Palar spoke for the Republic of Indonesia, 
and Dr. E. N. van Kleffens for the Netherlands. 


Republican Views 

Dr. Palar contended that the Dutch, by circumventing 
the attual negotiations in Indonesia, were trying ‘to 
strangle or eliminate the Republic, with which they pro- 
fessed to be negotiating. Many regrettable developments 
had been permitted to remain unchecked, and as a result 
a final agreement between the parties was endangered. 

The most difficult and important issues still awaited 
solution, such as the problems relating to the transition 
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period, the structure of the projected Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union and its authorities, and the proposed United 
States of Indonesia. 


Great distrust, said Dr. Palar, had been caused by 
recent developments. The Netherlands Government had 
established the so-called “provisional Federal Govern- 
ment for Indonesia” on March 9, 1948. It had sponsored 
the Bandung Conference. It had banned a counter-con- 
vention which was to have been held by Republican 
sympathizers in Djakarta, Batavia. A recent amendment 
io the Dutch Constitution determines some of the duties 
of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, and this was already 
binding on the Netherlands delegation taking part in the 
negotiations in Indonesia for that very union. He also 
mentioned the events in Madura and West Java. 


Dr. Palar charged that the Council had been falsely 
informed by the representative of the Netherlands, par- 
ticularly in connection with events in West Java, and 
this was another cause for mistrust. 


The first West Java Conference, and the two conferences 
which followed it, were indeed fomented artificially by 
the Netherlands Indies Government, despite Netherlands 
denials, he declared. The status of West Java was de- 
cided at the second conference, at which all the Members 
were appointed by the Dutch. The Security Council. he 
urged, should pronounce judgment on the events in Ma- 
dura and West Java. 


Netherlands Position 


Stating the Netherlands position, Dr. van Kleffens sug- 
gested that the parties should be permitted to negotiate, 
with the assistance of the Committee of Good Offices, and 
that no obstacles should be thrown in their way by an 
exchange of recriminations at Lake Success. In fact, his 
Government was beginning “to get a little tired” of the 
tendency to discuss incidental questions of subordinate 
importance. It was not prepared “to come here every once 
in a while to discuss details.” He hoped the Council 
would not support any suggestions for modifying the 
nature, competence, or procedure of the Committee of 
Good Offices, modifications which his Government “would 
be unable to entertain.” 


The Republic, despite its acceptance of a program of 
federation, still seemed to be actuated by its original 
dream of a unitarian state which it would rule. Its rep- 
resentatives seemed to have a negative attitude to the 
linking of the projected United States of Indonesia with 
the Netherlands in the proposed Netherlands-Indonesian 


Union. On both points, Dr. van Kleffens said, a change 
of heart on the part of the Republic was indispensable. 
The Netherlands hoped that it would be forthcoming. 


As for Western Java and Madura, which he said dif- 
fered in race, language, and customs from the rest of 
Java, the Netherlands administration was the only agency 
available for giving an opportunity to the people to ex- 
press their needs and wishes. Somewhere, somehow, 
a start had to be made, and the Netherlands administra- 
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tion “made that start.” As a result, Dr. van Kleffens 
contended, the population obtained a medium to make its 
needs and wishes known along lines which, as they de- 
veloped and broadened, were more democratic than any- 
thing known under the Republican administration. He 
believed that the decisions of the Third West Java Con- 
ference were a reasonably fair expression of the popu- 
lation of Western Java. 


The establishment of the West Java and Madura States 
was of a provisional character, he insisted, and any fear 
or suspicion that the Netherlands Government was trying 
to confront the Republic with a fait accompli had no 
foundation, either in fact or in law. 


Other Views 


Several members of the Council and interested states 
participating in the Council’s discussions expressed con- 
cern over the developments. John D. L. Hood, of Aus- 
tralia, foresaw that some new decision by the Council 
would be required. Noting the slow progress of the nego- 
tiations, he suggested that undue delays, which had been 
deliberately inspired, were used to further certain pur- 
poses never fully disclosed to the Council. 


Contending that the present controversy was not be- 
tween federation and unitarianism, but around the process 
of federation — whether it would be created through 
democratic methods or through Dutch control and manip- 
ulation — Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, suggested that the 
Committee of Good Offices should be instructed to pro- 
mote a really fair and impartial plebiscite in Madura and 
West Java. 

Dr. P. P. Pillai, of India, also feared that if the de- 
velopments were allowed to continue they would lead to 
the fragmentation and dismemberment of the territories 
of the Republic. The Netherlands Government might be 
requested to stay further action in regard to the pro- 
visional establishment of new States. 


Amendments to the Dutch Constitution suggested, Dr. 
Pillai said, that the United States of Indonesia “will have 
a somewhat lower status” than an independent sovereign 
state. The Council should, he said, reaffirm that the con- 
stitution of the United States of Indonesia and its rela- 
tions with the Netherlands-Indonesian Union can be 
settled only in co-operation and agreement with the 
Republic and in accordance with the Renville principles. 
Immediate intervention by the Council seemed to be 
called for, too, in the throttling of the economic life of 
Indonesia by the Dutch air and naval blockade. 


Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., and Vassili A. Taras- 
senko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., were critical not only of 
the Netherlands but of the Committee of Good Offices. 
The Committee, said Mr. Malik, stood guard on the side 
of the Dutch colonial interests. The unilateral actions 
of the Dutch and the position espoused by the Committee 
should be condemned, and the plebiscites carried out in 
Madura and West Java should -be considered as having 
no legal force. 
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Lambertus N. Palar, 
Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary and spokesman 
for the Indonesian 
delegation at the Se- 
curity Council, served 
for many years on the 
Executive Board of 
the: Labor Party of 
the Netherlands. Dur- 
ing the German oc- 
cupation of the Neth- 
erlands in the Second 
World War, Mr. Palar 
was active in the 
Dutch underground. 
In 1945, he became 
a Member of _ the 
Netherlands _ Parlia- 
ment, but resigned in 
July 1947 because of the war in Indonesia. He came to the 
United States in August 1947. (UN-7799-L) 





Mr. Tarassenko charged that the “shameful” Renville 
Agreement was being impudently violated because now 
the Dutch wanted more — to deprive the Republic of all 
its rights, authority, and resources. He compared the 
Dutch activities to the Hitlerite occupation, and thought 
that the Council should call the Netherlands to order. 


The Belgian representative, Fernand van Langenhove, 
sounded a note of caution. He considered that there was 
no need to send the Committee new instructions. Further- 
more, he thought that the disagreement between the 
parties resulted mainly from differences of interpretation 
of some of the basic principles. The United Nations 
Charter, he said, does not confer on the Council the right 
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of a judge or arbiter to rule on the interpretation of 
agreements between states. 

Mr. Hood brought to the attention of the Council on 
June 17 an announcement by the Committee of Good 
Offices at Batavia on the previous day that the Nether- 
lands delegation had thought it advisable to discontinue, 
“for the time being,” the discussions with the Republic 
because of the publication of “a strictly confidential 
document.” The anouncement was contained in a release 
to the press. Mr. Hood considered that the Council could 
not ignore this development. 


During discussion of the possible action that the Coun- 
cil might take, Dr. van Kleffens emphasized that the 
negotiations on the political agreement had not been 
broken off, but only temporarily suspended in order that 
the Netherlands delegation might obtain instructions 
from its Government. Meanwhile negotiations on imple- 
mentation of the truce agreement were continuing. 


Dr. Palar then suggested that the Council should ask 
for full information from the Committee of Good Of- 
fices. 

Finally it was agreed that the President of the Council, 
Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, should send a cablegram to the 
Chairman of the Committee asking it to furnish at its 
discretion pertinent information about the suspension 
of negotiations. Further consideration of the Indonesian 
question was then adjourned until June 23. 


(On June 22 the Committee notified the Council that 
on the previous day the Netherlands delegation had an- 
nounced that its Government had authorized it to pro- 
ceed with the discussions. ) 


Second Interim Report of Committee of Good Offices 





i nm HAS BEEN no fighting in Indonesia since January 
17. Cease-fire orders issued that day by the Indonesian 
Republic and the Netherlands authorities have been gen- 
erally well observed. Numerous practical arrangements 
entailed by the truce have been worked out smoothly. 
And the political discussions have revealed serious dif- 
ferences but have also uncovered points of agreement. 
The story of these efforts was submitted to the Security 
Council on May 19 by The Committee of Good Offices on 
the Indonesian Question — in its Second Interim Report. 
It is the record of work from January 17 to April 30. 


Immediately the truce was signed aboard the U.S.S. 
Renville, on January 17, the Committee prepared measures 
for putting it into effect. A pool of military assistants 
was at once formed of Australian, Belgian, American, 
Chinese, French, and British officers — the military assis- 
tants of the Consular Commisison. Under the direction of 
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a Military Executive Board — composed of the senior 
military assistants of the members of the Committee of 
Good Offices — these officers toured the area and made 
and supervised the practical arrangements. 

The first task was to draw up precisely the status quo 
line and to mark off demilitarized areas. The military 
assistants got the local commanders together at various 
points. Within a week the line had been drawn up and 
the zones demarcated in all except three areas. On these 
areas, too, agreement was reached in another week. 


A more difficult matter was to evacuate pockets of Re- 
publican forces in Netherlands controlled territory. This, 
according to the truce, had to be completed in three 
weeks. The Committee’s military assistants contacted 
these forces and explained the truce terms to the local 
commanders. They then set up assembly centres, marked 
the routes, and observed the movement. When the work 
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was not completed in time, the military assistants con- 
firmed that the delay was due to technical difficulties. The 
Netherlands then agreed to the Republican request to 
extend the time limit. Ten days later. however. the Nether- 
lands authorities stated that the evacuations had to be 
completed that midnight. The Committee wrote at once 
hoping that the evacuation would not be interrupted. On 
this, and after further discussion, the Netherlands set 
2400 hours on February 22 as the final deadline. By this 
date. the evacuation was completed to the satisfaction 
of both parties. About 35,000 Republican combatants had 
thus been safely moved to their side of the truce line. 


When it came to exchange of prisoners, the Nether- 
lands gave a list of 189 missing personnel, but the Re- 
public could account for only twelve of them — six still 
held by the Republic, two dead, and six already ex- 
changed. The Committee promised the Netherlands that 
its military assistants would try to locate the others. It 
asked the Republic to make every effort to help and re- 
quested the Netherlands for further information since 
there was not enough evidence to determine that the 
unaccounted were ever held by the Republic. By the end 
of April, agreement was reached along these lines: The 
Netherlands released 1,500 prisoners, and the Republicans 
handed over the six. And efforts to trace the still missing 
Netherlands personnel are continuing, though the Re- 
public believes that most of them must have been killed 
in action. 


Then arose the problem of the families of the soldiers 
on either side. Relatives of several Netherlands soldiers 
found themselves on the Republican side of the line and 
vice-versa. On March 24, the two parties reached agree- 
ment on places of assembly and routes for the evacua- 
tion. Actual movement of the families commenced on 
April 20 and is continuing, according to the Report. 


Within a few weeks of signing the truce, both parties 
complained of violations. Sabotage, intimidation, re- 
prisals, and propaganda aimed at provoking disturbance 
were the main subjects of complaint. There were also 
allegations of infiltration and of violations by naval and 
air forces. The Committee has dealt with these according 
to a procedure which it has worked out. The Report says 
that the Committee does not consider it necessary to com- 
ment in detail on any of these allegations or to attempt 
to apportion responsibility. 


The Truce Agreement provided that as the situation 
developed favorably, the demilitarized zones would “as 
a matter of course be further extended.” On April 5, 
the Committee wrote to the parties that they might wish 
to discuss this matter. Local commanders, it suggested, 
might be authorized to arrange where possible for the 
widening of the zones where the present width was less 
than five kilometers on either side of the status quo line. 
The parties agreed on April 23 to discuss this subject. 
and a sub-committee has been set up to deal with it. 


No agreement has yet been reached on a Republican 
request for a loan of cars, trucks, wires, telephone mate- 
rial, etc., to help carry out its police duties in the demili- 
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tarized areas. When the Netherlands said, in effect, that 
too much was being asked for and that, in any case. it 
did not have enough of such equipment for even a tem- 
porary loan, the Republic raised the question of purchas- 
ing them from abroad. This question is now being dis- 
cussed. 

General regulations for the use of aircraft have been 
framed by the Security Committee of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Conference. The Netherlands. however. has 
declined to confirm this till agreement is reached on the 
additional matter of flights abroad from Republican con- 
trolled territory. But, in the interim, both parties have 
provisionally put the regulations into effect. 

Likewise, negotiations are still proceeding on the 
handing over to the Netherlands of German and Japanese 
nationals now in Republican controlled territory. This 
is essential, the Netherlands has indicated, because of its 
international obligations concerning trial of war criminals 
and extradition of enemy nationals. 

While all these quesions were being dealt with by the 
Security Committee, other Committees have been tackling 
political, economic, and social matters. 


The Political Committee has been concerned, of course, 
with the working out of a full long-range political settle- 
ment. In the middle of March, the Netherlands and the 
Republican delegations submitted working papers. These 





The Temple of Brahma, a remnant of Indian civilization not 
far distant from Kaliurang Hotel. (Official Netherlands Photos.) 
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were discussed generally, but the procedure proved cum- 
bersome; so at the suggestion of the Committce of Good 
Offices points of agreement and of disagreement were 
listed. Thus a clearer understanding of the views of the 
two parties was obtained. Following this, three sub-com- 
mittees were set up, and these are now at work on a 
classified agenda. One sub-committee deals with the 
projected United States of Indonesia and the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Unien; another with defence; and the third 
with the procedure for the free expression of popular 
will in Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 


The Economic and Financial Committee has been con- 





The Steering Committee at work: at the main table, at left, 

is the Netherlands representative; centre, representatives of 

the members of the Committee of Good Offices and the Secre- 
tariat; right, representatives of the Indonesian Republic. 


cerned with both long-range and short-term matters. 
There is first the question of economic and financial rela- 
tions between the future United States of Indonesia and 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. Second, there are 
matters connected with the resumption of trade and inter- 
course under the present truce. Finally there are many 
specific and local economic problems. On all these mat- 
ters the Report shows considerable progress. The Eco- 
nomic and Financial Committee has been dealing with 
them concurrently through a number of sub-committees. 


Discussion at ten sub-committee meetings showed that 
the parties were agreed on the general purpose of future 
financial arrangements in the United States of Indonesia 
and the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 


The future federation would be an economic unity 
strong externally and internally, with the greatest possible 
freedom of economic intercourse. It was agreed further 
that in order to obtain economic unity there should be the 
same currency for the whole of Indonesia with a central 
bank of issue. 

The parties are agreed also that there should be unity 
of trade policy for all Indonesia; unity of foreign ex- 
change regulations and a central foreign exchange fund: 
unity of customs territory and regime; and unity of policy 
with regard to the supply of goods and especially for 
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primary commodities and in relation to price control as 
long as it is considered necessary. 

Discussions on the financial sytem of Indonesia showed 
that both parties were anxious to arrange as soon as pos- 
sible for the restoration of property in Republican terri- 
tory to the rightful owners. Revenue experts have been 
discussing future budget figures. The division of taxes 
between the federal and member state governments and 
the merger of existing bodies of revenue officers were 
important topics of discussion. 

Another sub-committee discussing highways, irrigation, 
roads, bridges, and railways reported wide agreement on 
the technical principles involved in opening up com- 
munications and making joint use of public works. Ex- 
perts of both parties will put this into effect as soon as 
possible. 

Resumption of economic intercourse across the status 
quo line has been tackled by another sub-committee. 
Agreement was reached on local and long-distance traffic 
of goods and the movement of persons. Several practical 
problems have yet to be solved, but it is expected that 
results will soon be obtained. 

The Committee of Good Offices has received reports from 
its military assistants that restrictive trade regulations 
across the status quo line and by sea — together with the 
generally unsatisfactory conditions of communications — 
have caused difficulties in the Republican controlled terri- 
tories, particularly acute shortages of textiles and trans- 
port equipment. Therefore the Committee recommended 
that the sub-committee dealing with these matters should 
continue on a semi-permanent basis, and, further, that 
naval experts from both parties should assist in working 
out regulations for sea traflic. The parties have accepted 
these suggestions. 

While these long-range matters were being negotiated, 
the Committee took action on urgent local problems. One 
of these concerned a rice growing area of 3,200 hectares 
which fell on the Netherlands side of the status quo line. 
The rice from this region was urgently needed to feed 
people on the other side of the line. An arrangement 
was quickly made therefore to allow transport of 5,000 


The so-cailed ‘‘unknown Tjandi” not far from Kaliurang Hotel. 
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A view from Kaliurang Hotel, former scene of the Conference: 

a boy plows a terraced rice field with a team of oxen, while in 

the background the 9,000-foot active volcano Merapi sends 
up clouds of smoke. 


bags of rice, and this is being worked out satisfactorily. 
Another sub-committee is working now on assistance to 
the Republican controlled areas in the production an! 
milling of the 1948 sugar crop. 


Another Committee deals with social and administra- 
tive questions. From the work in this Committee agree- 
ment has been reached on Republican civil servants now 
in Netherlands controlled territory. These civil servants 
can now enter government service on the usual terms 
pending regulations which would follow the eventual 
political settlement. A Joint Advisory Board of the two 
parties is now implementing this arrangement. 


Both parties have agreed to try to release political 
prisoners as soon as possible. The releases are to be on 
a reciprocal basis without reference to the number of 
prisoners held by either side. A Joint Board of the two 
governments has been established to carry out this plan. 
The term “political prisoners” is defined to include all 
except prisoners of war whose liberty has been denied or 
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curtailed in connection with the political dispute between 
the Netherlands Indies and the Republic. 

Under the heading, “Other Phases of the Work of the 
Conference,” the Report concludes with a reference to 
two points of political dispute. 

On March 15 the Republican delegation protested the 
unilateral course followed by the Lieutenant Governor- 
General of the Netherlands Indies in the formation on 
March 9, 1948, of the “Provisional Federal Government 
of Indonesia.” The delegation asked that the Committee 
should protest this action directly with the Security 
Council and the Netherlands delegation. The Committee 
replied that it could do its work best if it followed its 
established procedure of discussing matters raised by one 
party with the other party in order to find out where 
agreement is possible. But it noted that the parties had 
agreed on March 16 to discuss Republican participation 
in a Provisional Federal Government. It forwarded to 
the Netherlands delegation the Republican protest and 
its own reply. It noted further that neither the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices nor, in its opinion, the Netherlands 
delegation considers the Provisional Government formed 
on March 9 as the Provisional Government envisaged in 
the Renville principles. 

Another protest came from ihe Netherlands delegation. 
It complained of the action of the representatives of the 
Republic of Indonesia in writing to the Security Council 
on March 19 on the formation of an East Sumatra State. 
This, it said, was contrary to the procedure adopted on 
March 16. After informal discussions with the repre- 
sentatives, the Committee wrote to the President of the 
Security Council suggesting that consideration of the Re- 
publican representative’s letter be delayed till the Nether- 
lands and the Committee could comment on it. Later the 
Committee was informed that the Republican represen- 
tative at Lake Success had taken action on instructions 
given to him before the Committee’s procedure was agreed 
to on March 19. The Republic stated its reasons for 
direct reference to the Security Council in a subsequent 
letter which the Committee referred to the Netherlands 


; ] 
@elegation. 


Report on Madura 





— MOST SIGNIFICANT political developments in Ma- 
dura, reports the Committee of Good Offices, relate to 
the formation of a separate state in the island. Particu- 
larly important in this connection was the plebiscite held 
in the area on January 23. 

Madura was partly under Republican and partly under 
Netherlands control, when, in September 1947, R.A.A. 
Tjakraningrat, Republican Resident of Madura, went 
to the Netherlands-controlled area and there met the 
Netherlands civil authorities and military commander. 
The conferees agreed to try to put into practice the prin- 
ciples of the Linggadjati Agreement and recognized the 
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administration of the Resident as the only administration 
in Madura. 

From this initial episode arises the first moot point 
between the Netherlands and Republican delegations. 
Did Mr. Tjakraningrat have authority to act on behalf 
of the Madura Republican administration and make such 
an arrangement? The Republican delegation states that 
he was acting in a personal capacity and had no such 
authority. 

Later, the entire island was .occupied by the Nether- 


‘lands forces. Shortly thereafter, according to the Nether- 


lands delegation, prominent political, religious, and so- 
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cial leaders exerted pressure on Mr. Tjakraningrat for a 
plebiscite. This statement is challenged by the Republi- 
can delegation, which denies that there was any popular 
demand for such a plebiscite. Furthermore, the political 
parties in Madura had been rendered inactive as a re- 
sult of the military occupation by the Netherlands au- 
thorities. 

On January 14, Mr. Tjakraningrat summoned at 
Bangkalan a meeting of about 50 prominent individuals 
from the whole of Madura. This meeting reached ihe 
finding that from November 11, 1947, the relations be- 
tween Madura and the central Government of the Re- 
public of Indonesia had been severed, and that, in the 
interest of the people and the country, the government 
had been in the hands of Mr. Tjakraningrat as from 
November 21. It concluded also that this government was 
autonomous, though co-operating with that central Gov- 
ernment, and that it was only of a provisional character 
until its position was definitely established. 

The meeting resolved to ask the people of Madura in 
a plebiscite to agree to establish the status of Madura as 
a free Negara (state) within the United States of In- 
donesia and to request the Netherlands Government to 
recognize this status. 


Plebiscite 


The plebiscite was held on January 23 in all areas of 
Madura except several small outlying islands which, the 
Netherlands delegation explained, could not be reached 
because of lack of communications. 

The present population of Madura is approximately 
2,075,000, compared with 1,865,312 in July 1947 and 
approximately 2,500,000 in 1941. Out of a total of 
305,566 males eligible to vote in the plebiscite, 219,663 
exercised the franchise. Thus about eleven per cent of 
the total population and 73 per cent of the eligible voters 
took part. The results were as follows: in favor of the 
resolution to establish Madura as a free state, 199,510 
(about 91 per cent of the votes cast) ; against, 9,923 
(about 414 per cent of the votes cast); abstentions, 
10,230. 

Was there any opposition to the plebiscite? Was there 
any intimidation in the process? Did freedom of speech 
obtain during the plebiscite? On these matters, the Re- 
publican and Netherlands delegation made diametrically 
opposed statements to the Committee of Good Offices. 
They also disagreed on the degree of publicity given 
during the period betwen January 16 and the holding 
of the plebiscite. 

The petition resulting from the plebiscite was pre- 
sented to the Lieutenant Governor-General at Batavia 
on February 15. Five days later, on February 20, the 
creation of a Madura state was recognized by the Nether- 
lands Indies Government in a decree issued by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor-General. This decree defined the state’s 
territory as comprising the island of Madura with the 
surrounding islands belonging to it, and recognized the 
Resident of Madura as the Wali Negara (Head of State). 

A provisional Council, the decree provided, should be 
formed to prepare the political organization of the 
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Negara Madura. The particular task of the Council was 
to formulate as soon as possible, in co-operation with 
the Wali Negara and the Government Commissioner for 
Administrative Affairs for Eastern Java, a project for 
the political organization of the Negara and to consider 
its relation to the future United States of Indonesia, and 
to the Kingdom of the Netherlands. When this Council 
came into existence, the Wali Negara was to exercise 
authority in consultation with it. Funds required for 
the activities of the Wali Negara and of the Council were 
to be made available provisionally by the Netherlands 
Government, to be repaid later. 

All these activities of the Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment, the Republican delegation contended, violated the 
Renville Agreement. That agreement provides that, after 
a period of uncoerced and free discussion of vital issues, 
free elections should be held “for self-determination by 
the people of their political relationship to the United 
States of Indonesia.” 


On the other hand, the Netherlands delegation argued 
that the population of a particular territory had the right 
to voice its opinion at any stage of the political develop- 
ment. Such action would not affect the application of the 
Renville provisions for a plebiscite to determine whether 
the populations of Java, Madura, and Sumatra wished 
to form part of the Republic of Indonesia or of another 
state within the United States of Indonesia, and for a 
constitutional convention for the United States of In- 


donesia. 


Provisional Council 


After the Lieutenant Governor-General’s decree, a 
provisional Council was formed. As provided in the 
decree, the Council was composed of 40 elected members 
and 10 appointed by the Resident. The elections were 
completed on April 15. 

But the administration remains as it was before the 
plebiscite. Explaining this, the Netherlands delegation 
stated that, while Madura is eventually to be an autono- 
mous state, it must first have a constitution and there 
must be a transfer of powers from the Netherlands Indies 
Government. Pending the organization of the new state, 
the administration remains as it was before the plebiscite. 
Mr. Tjakraningrat continues to act in his capacity as 
Resident rather than as Wali Negara, and, in that ca- 
pacity, is responsible to the Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment through the Recomba. The term of office and the 
scope of the authority of the Wali Negara remain‘to be 
formulated by the provisional Council in consultation 
with the Wali Negara-designate and the Recomba of 
East Java. The question of the establishment of a legis- 
lative body will also be a matter for the Council’s de- 


termination. 


In what respect does the creation of a Madura state 
promote or limit the representative character of the 
governmental organization? To this question of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices, the Netherlands delegation pointed 
out that the Wali Negara should consult the provisional 
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Council “as far as necessary,” in the execution of the 
authority ceded to him. 


On the other hand, the Republican delegation argued 
that the very procedure followed in the creation of the 
state limited the representative character of the govern- 
mental organization. 


In this connection, the Committee of Good Offices 
points out that traditionally the only administrative of- 
ficials in Madura elected by popular will are the dessa 
(autonomous village) chiefs. 


The Committee invited the delegations to state the 
contingencies on which the future character of the gov- 
ernment of Madura would depend. The Netherlands dele- 
gation replied that if, in accordance with the Renville 
Agreement, a political agreement is reached with the 
Republican Government, the delineation of states would 
be determined by means of a decision taken by the popu- 


lations of the territories of Java, Madura, and Sumatra. 
This decision should be made within a period of not less 
than six months or more than one year after the signing 
of the agreement. Consequently, the Netherlands delega- 
tion says, the creation of a Madurese state could only be 
provisional. The Republican delegation, on the other 
hand, did not consider that there was any justification 
for the separation of Madura from Java, since economi- 
cally, sociologically, and politically it does not form a 
self-contained unit. 

The Committee of Good Offices concludes its report 
by stating that “it appears that, while legally the govern- 
mental organization of Madura has been changed from 
a residency to a ‘free Madura state, in practice no ad- 
ministrative changes have so far been made, and any 
further developments are dependent upon the delibera- 


tions of the provisional Council.” 
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Report on Bandung ‘Federal Conference’ 





yon SUBJECT of serious disagreement between the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia is a Con- 
ference which met at Bandung in West Java on May 27. 
To this “Federal -Conference” the Netherlands Govern- 
ment did not invite the Republic. 


The Republic protested against this to the Good Offices 
Committee and it has also brought it directly before the 
Security Council. 


In a statement to the Committee of Good Offices on 
May 23, the Republic quoted newspaper reports on the 
purpose and composition of the Conference. Its main 
task, the Republic said, was reported as preparing “a 
blue-print for the United States of Indonesia and for the 
Indonesian share of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union.” 
Representatives of those parts of Indonesia that had been 
proclaimed as states by decree of Lieutenant Governer- 
General van Mook had been invited to the Conference. 
So also were the representatives of other parts scheduled 
to be proclaimed as states. Observers from the newly- 
occupied territories of Central Java, East Java, Pandang, 
and its surrounding country were also invited along with 
representatives of minorities. 


This move, the Republican delegation charged, con- 
travened the spirit of the principles signed aboard the 
U.S.S. Renville. It anticipated the political agreement 
yet to be reached between the Netherlands and the Re- 
public for the establishment of a United States of In- 
donesia and a Netherlands-Indonesian Union. It also 
anticipated the procedure to be laid down by that agree- 
ment for forming a Constituent Assembly. 


The Bandung Conference could not possibly be re- 
garded as representative of the people, the Republic de- 
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clared, while the future Constituent Assembly would be 
democratically elected. And plans devised at the Con- 
ference were likely to run counter to principles yet to 
be outlined in the political agreement. 


Quoting a reported Netherlands statement to the effect 
that a federation without the Republic was not impos- 
sible, the Republican delegation declared that the Nether- 
lands Government was preparing to present the Republic 
with a fait accompli. 


Lieutenant Governor-General van Mook had remarked 
that the Netherlands could not wait for the Republic. 
This remark, the Republican delegation said, indicated 
that the Bandung Conference had much more than a con- 
sultative significance. The Conference greatly endangered 
the work which the parties had undertaken with the as- 
sistance of the Committee of Good Offices. 


The delegation cited the vehement opposition to the 
Conference staged by GAPKI, the federation of political 
parties outside Republican territory. The GAPKI op- 
posed sending a delegation to the Conference by the Gov- 
ernment of East Indonesia. 


Answering this protest, the Netherlands delegation 
took the line that the Bandung consultations would 
greatly facilitate its work. Matters which affected all 
Indonesia were being discussed beween the Republic and 
the Netherlands. These were of equal interest to In- 
donesians not represented by the Republic. The Bandung 
Conference would provide for mutual consultations be- 
tween Indonesians outside the Republic. It would also 
inform the Netherlands about the views of these repre-. 
sentatives. 


The invitation to the Conference said that the purpose 
was to study problems bearing on the future status of 
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Indonesia and its relation to the Netherlands and to 
bring its conclusions to the knowledge of the Nether- 
lands and the Netherlands Indies Government. The 
Netherlands delegation considered the Conference as 
merely consultative. 

The Renville principles could not be interpreted as 
a limitation on the right of every government to consult 
any of its subjects or the right of the subjects to petition 
the authorities. The basis of both the Bandung discus- 
sions and the Netherlands-Republican negotiations was 
the Renville principles. There could therefore be no 
question of contravening either the letter or the spirit 
of those principles. 

The delegation denied that the Netherlands was seek- 
ing to or had any intentions of presenting the Republic 
with a fait accompli. Republican objections to the Con- 
ference were entirely unfounded. Nor was the Conference 
a matter to be discussed under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices. 


For its part, the Committee of Good Offices states in 
its report to the Security Council that it is interesed in 
the Bandung Conference for two reasons. First, the Se- 
curity Council has instructed it to report on developments 
in West Java and Madura, and these states have been 
invited to participate. Secondly, the Renville principles 
provide for the continuation of the Committee’s assist- 
ance in working out a political agreement covering all 
three islands. 

If the Bandung Conference is merely consultative in 
character—if it has no power to make decisions or 
recommendations on matters now under discussion be- 
tween the Netherlands and the Republican delegations— 


then the Committee would agree that a discussion of the 
Conference under its auspices would not be required. 
However, the Republican delegation had quoted state- 
ments by Netherlands authorities which gave a contrary 


impression. 
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The Committee Sums Up 





en THE REPORTS which we have summarized 

in the previous pages, the Commitfee of Good 
Offices in Indonesia had narrated the major develop- 
ments of the last four or five months. The story was 
told largely as statements of facts and summaries of pro- 
ceedings, together with the commentaries of the Nether- 
lands and Republican delegations. But what did all these 
events amount to? What do they forebode for the future? 
What did the Committee itself think of the position and 
prospects ? 

The answer to these questions is contained in an 
estimate of the situation which the Committee cabled 
on June 21 to the President of the Security Council. 
And the message which the members of the Security 
Council had before them as they heard charge and coun- 
tercharge by Dr. Palar and Dr. van Kleffens, expressed 
grave concern but did not abanaon hope. 

The truce, the Committee reported, had been generally 
successful. Troops had. been evacuated from either side 
of the status quo line. So were families of military per- 
sonnel. Members of the Netherlands delegation were able 
to move about freely in Joggarta, and the Republican 
delegation had offices in Batavia. Good feeling between 
police forces in the dimilitarized zones was not lacking, 
and some local barter trade had developed across the 
dividing line. But, for the rest, the truce was a disap- 
pointment. 

When it was signed, the Committee hoped that a com- 
mon economic, political, and social life would emerge 
in the islands affected by the dispute—Java, Madura, and 
Sumatra—or at least that there would be a partial return 
to normal conditions. But this has not been the case. 
There had been no significant increase in the volume 
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of trade in and out of Republican-controlled territory. 
Full implementation of the important agreements reached 
in principle was doubtful until a political settlement was 
achieved. 

The Republic still suffered from severe shortages of 
important commodities, particularly medical supplies and, 
in some cases, even food. Normal channels had not yet 
been opened for political expression by the adherents of 
one party in territory controlled by the other. No gen- 
eral widening of demilitarized zones on either side of 
the status quo line had taken place. 

“All in all,” the Committee had the impression “of 
two governments eyeing each other across the status quo 
line with reserve and suspicion.” 

Several problems arise from the Renville principles. 

For example, the Netherlands delegation contends that 
the Republic’s foreign relations are conducted in violation 
of one of these principles. But the Republic maintains 
that the Netherlands has violated one of the principles by 
failing to guarantee freedom of the press, assembly, and 
publication. 

Then there is the question: did the Renville principles 
take effect when the parties accepted them or will they 
become effective only when a political agreement has 
been concluded on the basis of those principles? This 
question continues as a fertile source of misunderstand- 
ing and dispute. 

As to the interim period—between the signing of a 
political agreement and the actual transfer of sovereignty 
from the Netherlands to the future United States of 
Indonesia—the chief differences relate to four questions. 

By what means will the populations of Java, Madura, 
and Sumatra be consulted for delineation of the future 
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UNITED NATIONS PERSONALITIES: 


ILO’s Director-General-elect 


When David A. Morse, Director-General-elect of 
the International Labor Office, assumes his post on 
September 1, he will bring to 
the position a knowledge of 
international labor problems 
gained in North Africa, Italy, 
Germany, and other sections 
of Europe during the war as 
well as in his more recent 
work as United States Under- 
Secretary of Labor. 

Born in New York in 1907, 
Mr. Morse graduated from 
Rutgers College and Harvard 
Law School. He served as 
chairman of the milk in- § 
dustry in metropolitan New 
York from 1940 to 1942 and held a similar position 
with the cleaning and dyeing industry of New Jersey 
from 1941 to 1942. 

During the war he served in North Africa, Sicily, 
and Italy as chief of the labor division of the Allied 
Military Government from June 1943 to April 1944. 
In this capacity, he drafted and put into effect the 
labor policy and program in Sicily and Italy for the 
British and United States Governments and armies. 

In April 1944, he was transferred to England and, 
as chief of the labor section of the United States 
Groups Control Council for Germany, under Gener- 
als Eisenhower and Clay, he prepared the labor 
policy and program for Germany and advised and 
assisted SHAEF in drawing up similar programs for 
France, Belgium, the N-iherlands, and oiher liber- 
ated countries. 





Upon his discharge from military service in 1945, 
he joined the staff of the National Labor Relations 
Board as general counsel. At present, he is chief of 
the United States delegation to the International 
Labor Conference now in session. 

As ILO’s Director-General, Mr. Morse will suc- 
ceed Edward Phelan, of Ireland, who has held the 
post since 1941 and retires this month. 


U. S. Member of India-Pakistan Commission 

J. Klahr Huddle, United States representative on 
the Security Council’s India-Pakistan Commission, 
rose through the diplomatic 
ranks until, in October 
1947, he was appointed the 
first United States Ambassa- 
dor to the new republic of 
Burma. 

In 1918-19, he was at- 
tached to the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate the 
Peace, at Paris, and in 1920 
served with the American 
Commission to Germany. 
During the war years 1941-45 he was Counselor of 
the United States Legation at Bern, at that time a 
vitally important diplomatic listening post. 

Born in 1891, in Bettsville. Ohio, Mr. Huddle has 
seen service as Chief of the State Department’s 
Passport Division (1925-27). Inspector of the For- 
eign Service (1935-37), and Director of the Foreign 
Service Training School (1937-41). He has also 
served in consular positions in Paris, Berlin, War- 
saw, Hamburg, and Cologne. 

(Photos: Morse, UN-11089; Huddle, Chase-Statler.) 








states of the United States of Indonesia? 

What powers, great or small, should be conferred by 
the Netherlands immediately or gradually on the pro- 
visional federal government, presuming that this will be 
a representative government and forerunner of the gov- 
ernment of the United States of Indonesia? 

When and to what kind of a provisional federal gov- 
ernment will the Republic be expected to transfer the 
governmental functions of a national character which 
it now exercises, including the control of its armed 
forces, foreign relations, foreign exchange and currency, 
in order to bring the whole of Indonesia under a single 
federal government? 

What strength of representation will be accorded to 
the Republic, as compared with that accorded to other 
areas, in the provisional federal government? 

The views of the parties on most of these questions, 
particularly on the degree of the ‘Republic’s present 
sovereignty, are diametrically opposed. 

Then there is a very major difference on the final 
period, that is between the setting up of the United 
States of Indonesia and the creation of a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union: the division of powers between the 
two. 
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The Committee has the impression, it says, that major 
issues dividing the parties are the very issues which 
have always divided them and which the Linggadjati 
Agreement of March 24, 1947, failed to resolve. Indeed 
the Committee wonders “whether it has so far helped the 
parties to achieve anything concrete other than a military 
truce.” 

While the general success of the truce and its apparent 
durability are a long step toward permanent reconcili- 
ation, the lack of significant progress “towards closing 
the very considerable gap between the positions of the 
parties has recently begun to have an unwholesome effect 
upon the atmosphere.” 

However, despite the “markedly depressing effect” of 
the factors cited, the Committee still regards the future 
“with some hope, if only because both parties acknowl- 
edge the same goal—a sovereign democratic United 
States of Indonesia in equal partnership with the Neth- 
erlands in a Union. The Committee hopes that the 
parties will be able to re-examine their positions and, 
with the Committee’s assistance, find a formula for 
harmonizing them.” The Committee is considering 
further ways and means of assisting the parties to this 
end. 
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Assembly to Recetve Atomic Records 


Failure of N egotiations “Matter of Special Concern” 


es STATES of the United Nations and the General 

Assembly will shortly receive the record of two years 
of unsuccessful effort to reach agreement on international 
control of atomic energy. Transmitted by the Security 
Council as a matter of special concern,” the documents 
will include three reports of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the record of the Security Council’s deliberations 
on the subject. 

A decision to take this step was reached by the Council 
on June 22 after considering the question at three meet- 
ings on June 11, 16, and 22. 

On May 17, it will be remembered, the Atomic Energy 
Commission voted for suspending its work and submitted 
a report to this effect (see the BULLETIN, vol. IV, no. 11). 
Agreement on effective measures for control depends on 
co-operation in broader fields of policy, the Commission 
reported. Failure to achieve such agreement stemmed 
from a situation beyond the competence of the Com- 
mission. The Commission therefore concluded that no 
useful purpose could be served by carrying on negotiations 
at its level. 

The suspension should last, the Commission recom- 
mended, until the General Assembly found that such a 
situation no longer existed or until the permanent mem- 
bers of the Commission found, through prior consultation, 
a basis for agreement. (The permanent members of the 
Commission are the “Big Five” of the Security Council 
and Canada.) 

The Commission also recommended that this third 
report, together with its two previous reports, should be 
transmitted to the next regular session of the General 
Assembly as a matter of special concern. 

The Commission adopted the report by a vote of 9—2. 
with the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. voting in 
the negative. 


United States Draft Resolution 


When the Council took up the Commission’s report on 
June 11, the United States came forward with a draft 
resolution. This proposed that the Council should ap- 
prove the General Findings and Recommendations of the 
Commission’s first report, and the specific proposals of 
the second report as constituting the necessary basis for 
establishing an effective system of international control. 
The draft resolution also proposed that the Council should 
approve the report and recommendations contained in 
the third report. and send them all along to the Assembly, 
together with the record of the Council’s approval. 

In the discussion of this draft resolution, much the 
same arguments were presented as had been repeated 
before in the Commission for and against the majority 
and minority plans for the control of atomic energy. 

Since the Commission had reached an impasse, ex- 
plained Dr. Philip C. Jessup (UNITED StaTes), the nego- 
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tiations should be transferred to a higher level. Hence 
the proposal to send the reports to the Assembly. 

The United States hoped that the debates in the Council 
and in the Assembly would enable the nations of the 
world to assess the situation in the light of the Commis- 
sion’s experience, findings, lessons learned, and con- 
clusions reached. 

All governments, he said, were faced with the alterna- 
tives: either a continuation of the race in atomic arma- 
ments or agreement on a system of international control 
in which all nations would have confidence because they 
believed it to be effective. There was no middle ground. 

Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., on the other 
hand, declared that the submission of a draft resolution 
such as that presented by the United States was mean- 
ingless and nonsensical in view of the serious divergencies 
between the positions of the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States. 

The submission of the resolution was apparently dic- 
tated only by the hunt for U.S.S.R. “vetoes.” No other 
conclusion could be drawn. The U.S.S.R. delegation 
decisively objected to the United States proposal and io 
the “clumsy tactics” which had found expression in the 
very fact of its submission. Mr. Gromyko added that ihe 
resolution must be rejected, or else withdrawn. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., Dr. Dmitri 
Z. Manuilsky, Vice-Premier and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who took his seat at the Council table for the first 
time on June 22, spoke in support of the U.S.S.R. position, 
and the representatives of Belgium, Canada, China, Co- 
lombia, France, and the United Kingdom spoke in support 
of the United States proposal. 

When the draft resolution was put to a vote, nine mem- 
bers voted in the affirmative, and the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and the U.S.S.R. against. The resolution was not adopted 
because of the negative vote of the U.S.S.R., a permanent 
member. The President, Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, had 
noted that it was a matter of substance, and thus it was 
subject to the “veto.” 

After the vote, the President gave his interpretation of 
the result. Since the Commission had recommended a 
suspension in the negotiations, and since the Council had 
rejected the recommendation, he considered that the Com- 
mission remained seized of the problem of atomic energy. 


Canadian Proposal 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, of Canada, then pre- 
sented a draft resolution simply to transmit the reports of 
the Commission to the General Assembly and to the 
Member nations of the United Nations, along with the 
record of the Council’s deliberations on the subject, “as 
a matter of special concern.” His proposal, unlike that 
of the United States, did not refer to the substance of the 
reports, and he considered it to be procedural. 
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Several members expressed the view that the Canadian 
proposal was procedural, and the President ruled to this 
effect. 

Mr. Gromyko, however, opposed the Canadian proposal 
for the same reason that he had rejected the United States 
draft, and he disagreed, too, that it was of a procedural 
nature. To the contrary, he said, it was not procedural 
because it contemplated the transmittal of the question to 
the General Assembly for consideration. However, he did 
not wish at this point to utilize the whole complicated 


Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., who recently 
took his place on the Security 
Council, here, speaks during the 
debate on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's reports. To the right, at 
the table, are Andrei A. Gromyko, 
of the U.S.S.R.; Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, of the United Kingdom; 
and Dr. Philip C. Jessup, of the 
United States. (UN-15111) 


procedure which had been used in the Council in the past 
when similar resolutions were considered. Although he 
disagreed with the President’s ruling that the Canadian 
proposal was procedural, Mr. Gromyko said that he did 
not intend to compel the Council to follow that compli- 
cated voting procedure. 

With Dr. Manuilsky, therefore, he abstained from vot- 
ing on the Canadian proposal, which was then adopted 
by a vote of 9—0. 


Role of Councils in “Strategic” Trust Areas 


Efforts to Define Respective Functions 


H IN PRACTICE should the functions of the United 

Nations be exercised in relation to “strategic” trust 
territories? This is the issue which two Councils have 
been considering for some time. 

When a power administering a territory wants to place 
it under United Nations trusteeship, it submits a draft 
trust agreement. If, in this agreement, it describes the 
territory as of strategic importance, then all functions of 
the United Nations in respect to it are to be exercised by 
the Security Council: and not, as with the other territories, 
by the General Assembly and, under its authority, the 
Trusteeship Council. 

So far, there is only one such “strategic” trust territory, 
the former Japanese-mandated islands in the Pacific. 
under a trust agreement which came into force on July 
18, 1947. The United States administers these islands. 

Article 83. which sets forth these provisions, provides 
further that the Security Council “shall, subject to the 
provisions of the trusteeship agreements and without 
prejudice to security considerations, avail itself of ihe 
assistance of the Trusteeship Council to perform those 
functions of the United Nations . . . relating io political, 
economic, social, and educational matters in the strategic 
territories.” 

The question of this relationship between the two Coun- 
cils was referred by the Security Council to its Committee 
of Experts on November 15, 1947. The Committee re- 
ported on January 12, with a draft resolution recom- 
mended by a majority of seven of its eleven members, 
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and, as an annex, a draft resolution proposed by Poland 
and supported by the U.S.S.R. 

The draft resolution favored by the majority recom- 
mends procedures applicable to strategic areas generally: 
the Security Council would request the Trusteeship 
Council to perform, in accordance with its own pro- 
cedures and on behalf of the Security Council, the 
functions of considering reports, examining petitions, 
providing for periodic visits, and formulating question- 
naires in connection with the political, economic, social, 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants of the 
strategic areas. The request would be subject to the pro- 
visions of the strategic trusteeship agreements. It would 
also be subject to decisions which the Security Council 
may make from time to time having regard to strategic 
considerations. 

The draft resolution proposed by Poland and sup- 
ported by the U.S.S.R. deals only with the problem of 
the Pacific islands formerly under Japanese mandate. 
The minority thought that, instead of a resolution of a 
general character, the first task of the Security Council 
should be to formulate a questionnaire for that strategic 
area and then to proceed to establish rules of procedure 
of the Security Council, basing them on the provision 
that all functions of the United Nations relating to 
strategic areas should be exercised by the Security 
Council. The question of the assistance of the Trustee- 
ship Council should be decided by the Security Council 
in each separate case. 
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Meanwhile, on December 16, 1947, the Trusteeship 
Council authorized a three-member committee to confer 
with a committee of the Security Council “with a view to 
assuring that, before the Security Council makes a final 
decision,” the responsibilities of the Trusteeship Council 
should be fully taken into account. 

When the Security Council took up the subject on 
June 18, the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. opposed the majority draft resolution. 


It would, they said, “whittle down” the rights of the 


Security Council in favor of the Trusteeship Council. The 
Trusteeship Council’s resolution showed that it wanted to 
arrogate to itself the whole responsibility in relation to 
strategic trust territories. 





The question of the possible assistance of the Trustee- 
ship Council should be decided by the Security Council 
in each separate case. A wholesale transfer of the 
Security Council’s functions to the Trusteeship Council 
was as inadmissible as it was illegal. They therefore 
supported the Polish draft resolution, according to which 
the Committee of Experts would prepare a draft ques- 
tionnaire for approval by the Security Council, and the 
Security Council itself—‘or through the Trusteeship 
Council as the case may be”—would examine petitions 
and make periodic visits. 

As for the consultations suggested by the Trusteeship 
Council, Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) declared that the 
Security Council could not accept a footing of parity with 





New Representatn es on Security Councal 





Two new representatives here converse with two Security Council veterans who are their neighbors at the Council table: 
(left to right) Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, with Dr. Urdaneta, new Colombian representative; and Sir Alexander Cadogan, 


of the United Kingdom, with Dr. Jessup, new U.S. representative. 


Two new representatives have now taken their 
places in the Security Council — Ambassador Roberto 
Urdaneta-Arbelaez, of Colombia, and Philip C. Jessup, 
of the United States. 

Dr. Urdaneta, who succeeds Dr. Alphonso Lopez, 
will be the representative of Colombia on the Security 
Council and permanent representative to the United 
Nations. He has been a professor of international, 
public, and private law at the National University of 
Colombia in Bogota, and is a recognized authority in 
this field. 

The first diplomatic assignment of the 58-year-old 
oe was as representative to the Sixth Inter- 
American Conference, in Havana in 1928. Dr. Urdaneta 
has also been his country’s Ambassador in Peru and 
Argentina. He attended the Conferences in Chapultepec 
and San Francisco, and the second part of the first 
session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
at Flushing Meadow in 1946. He was a member of 
the Colombian delegation to the last Inter-American 
Conference in Bogota. 

Dr. Urdaneta was Foreign Minister of Colombia 
from 1931 to 1935. As chief Colombian delegate, he 
signed in 1933, in Rio de Janeiro, the Protocol which 
ended the war between Peru and Colombia. 
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Dr. Jessup, who succeeds Herschel V. Johnson as 
deputy U. S. representative in the Security Council, 
has been connected with the United Nations since May 
1947, when he represented the United States on the 
Committee for the Progressive Development of Inter- 
national Law and its Codification. 


During the recent special session of the General 
Assembly, Dr. Jessup was one of three U. S. repre- 
sentatives and spoke in most of the meetings of the 
First Committee and its Sub-Committee 9. 


Born in New York City, Dr. Jessup was a member 
of a New York law firm from 1927 to 1943. He began 
work as an educator in 1925, when he was appointed 
a lecturer in international law at Columbia University. 
He has been a Professor of International Law at Co- 
lumbia since 1935, and is now on leave from the 
University. 

Following service in 1943 as a division chief in the 
Department of State’s Office of Foreign Relief, Dr. 
Jessup acted as Assistant Secretary-General to the 
UNRRA and Bretton Woods Conferences in 1943 
and 1944. From 1942 to 1944, he was also Assistant 
Director of the U. S. Navy’s School of Military 
Government. 
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the Trusteeship Council, which was exactly what the 
latter was asking. 

Dr. Jose Arce (ARGENTINA) pointed out, however, that 
the Charter provides that all the organs of the United 
Nations established under the Charter are supposed to 
work on the same level, and none must be considered 
superior to any other. 

Against Mr. Gromyko’s arguments, the representatives 
of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
insisted that the use of the word “shall” in Article 83 
makes it mandatory for the Security Council to avail 
itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council, and Sir 
Alexander Cadogan ( UNITED KincbOM) quoted San Fran- 
cisco documents to show that the use of “shall” rather 
than “may” was intentional. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Gromyko maintained that no element 


of obligation was involved either in the text of the Charter, 
or from the standpoint of common sense, for it was clear 
that assistance could not be imposed on the Security 
Council. The Council itself must decide the question of 
availing itself of assistance. 

After this discussion, the Council voted on a proposal 
authorizing a committee to consult with the Trusteeship 
Council’s Committee. 

This was carried, nine members voting for, with the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. abstaining. 

Subsequently the first joint meeting of these committees 
af the two Councils was arranged for June 22. The 
President and the representatives of Belgium and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. were to represent the Security Council, 
and the President and the representatives of Mexico and 
New Zealand the Trusteeship Council. 


New Measures to Better Labor Conditions 


Issues Before ILO San Francisco Conference 


I THE SAN Francisco Opera House (where three 

years ago the United Nations Conference was held), 
the International Labor Conference convened on June 17 
for its thirty-first session. In the Conference are repre- 
sented all fifty-eight of ILO’s member states, including 
three which were admitted within the past two months: 
Pakistan, Burma, the Philippines, and El Salvador. Each 
delegation is “tripartite,” being composed of two repre- 
sentatives of government, and one each of management 
and of labor. 

Chief among the questions which the Conference is 

considering during its current three-week session are the 
following: 
e REPORTS ON THE APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS: The 
Conference will examine the reports supplied by govern- 
ments on the way in which they are implementing the 
Conventions they have ratified. 


e EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ORGANIZATION: The Conference 
is to consider adoption of an International Labor Con- 
vention, as well as a Recommendation, providing for 
national employment services. In 1933, the Conference 
adopted a Convention on Free-Charging Employment 
Agencies. The Conference will consider revising this. 
e VocATIONAL GuIDANCE: At this session, the Confer- 
ence will give preliminary consideration to the question 
of vocational guidance with a view to framing interna- 
tional standards at the 1949 session. 

e Waces: While the Conference expects to take no action 
on the subject, it will discuss the question of wage policy. 
The question of fair-wage clauses in public contracts is 
to be given preliminary consideration with a view to final 
action next year. The same procedure will apply to pro- 
tection of wages. 

e FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION AND PROTECTION OF THE 
RiGHT TO ORGANIZE: The Conference is to consider a con- 
vention to safeguard freedom of association of workers 
and employers and to protect their right to organize. This 
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question was first considered last year at the request of 
the Economic and Social Council. 

e InpusTRIAL RELATIONS (Application of the Principles 
of the Right to Organize and Bargain Collectively, Collec- 
tive Agreements, Conciliation and Arbitration, and Co- 
operation between the Public Authorities and Employers’ 
and Workers’ Organizations): These questions are all 
being given preliminary consideration at this session. 
They involve such subjects as factory management com- 
mittees, the closed shop, anti-union discrimination, in- 
timidation of non-members, and the binding nature of 
arbitration awards. 

e CERTAIN CONVENTIONS (Partial Revision of the Night 
Work (Women) Convention, 1919, and of the Nignt 
Work (Women) Convention (Revised) 1914; Partial 
Revision of the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry ) 
Convention, 1919): The Conference is to consider the 
adoption of revisions to the existing conventions on these 
subjects. 





Burmo’s First Delegation to the ILO Conference. (Melgar Photo) 
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June 5-22, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Interim Committee 
Sub-Committee 2 
12th meeting—June 9. 


Proposal formulated on basis of U.K. proposal approvedi 


[A/AC.18/39]; joint Chinese-U.S. proposal for panel for 
inquiry and conciliation [A/AC.18/60]} discussed. 
13th meeting——June 15. 
Discussion of joint Chinese-U.S. proposal continued. 
14th meeting—June 15. ; a 

Widening Security Council’s functions of arbitration con- 

sidered. 
15th meeting—June 21. 

Continued study of methods of implementing Charter pro- 
visions for international co-operation recommended; dis- 
cussion of Ecuador proposal [A/AC.18/63] postponed; 
joint Chinese-U.S. proposal [A/AC.18/SC.2/2-Annex D 
to preliminary report of Sub-Committee, A/AC.18/48] 
reconsidered. 

Sub-Committee 3 
7th meeting—June 22. 

Report of Working Group [A/AC.18/SC.3/7]} approved. 
Sub-Committee 4 


3rd meeting—June 17. 
Powers of Permanent Committee: recommendations of Work- 


ing Group I [A/AC.18/SC.4/6]} discussed. 
Special Committee on the Balkans (at Salonika 


and Geneva ) 
June 8-24. 

Six communications considered: four Greek statements, one 
Bulgarian allegation on Greek shelling of Bulgarian terri- 
tory, and text of resolution passed by Standing Cttee of 
U.N. Correspondents on murder of George Polk. 

Seven observation group reports approved; Greek commun- 
cation denying Bulgarian claim of title to island in Evros 
R. noted; Cttee. resolved to hold future meeting in Athens. 

ad hoc Committee (at Salonika) 
June 14. 

Convened; officers elected; Greek allegation on Yugoslav inter- 
ference in Greek internal affairs forwarded to full Cttee.; 
Bulgarian complaint to $.G. on Greek shelling of Bul- 
garian frontiers considered. 


Temporary Commission on Korea (at Seoul) 


June 10. 
Resol. adopted to inform representatives elected in S. Korea 


of Comm.’s readiness for consultations. 


SECURITY COUNCIL, 


314th meeting—June 7. 

Palestine Question: question of military observers for Medi- 

ator and Truce Comm. raised by U.S.S.R. repr. 
315th meeting—June 8. 

India-Pakistan Question: communication from Prime Minister 

of India [S/825]} transmitted to India-Pakistan Commission. 
316th meeting—June 10. 

Indonesian Question: 3 reports from Committee of Good 
Offices taken up [S/729—on Western Java; S/786—on 
Madura; and S/787—second interim report]. 

317th meeting—June 10. 

Palestine Question; dispatching of military observers to assist 
U.N. Mediator and Truce Comm. discussed; communica- 
tions [S/829, S/830/Corr.1, and $/831} from U.N. Med- 
iator, announcing cease-fire proposals and unconditional ac- 
ceptance of them by all parties concerned, £87833, 834 and 
838]. : 
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318th meeting—June 11. 

Ceylon’s application for Membership: referred to Cttee. on 
Admission of New Members [5S/820}. 

Atomic Energy Commission: discussion of third report [S/812 
and AEC/31, Corr.1 and 2, AEC/31/Add.1 and 2, and 
Add.1/Corr.1}] begun: consideration of U.S. draft resolu- 
tion [S/836]} postponed. 

319th meeting (closed)—June 11. 

Military Staff Cttee.: request for information whether Cttee. 
would accompany Council to Paris considered, and negative 
decision taken. 

320th meeting—June 15. 

Palestine Question: U.S.S.R. proposal [S/841] to permit 
Council members to provide military observers rejected by 
9 abstentions; Mediator’s request [S/840] for co-operation 
of U.N. Member and non-Member States in implementa- 
tion of truce proposals considered favorably, and President 
authorized to instruct Secretariat; Mediator’s suggestion 
{S/837] that parties send all communications to him first 
and that he exercise discretion of reporting to Council ap- 
proved with understanding parties may communicate directly 
with Council at any time: Mediator’s renort [$/839} on 
incidents after truce and on action taken by him and staff 
noted. 

Functions relating to strategic Trust Territories: considera- 
tion of preliminary report of Cttee. of Experts on respective 
functions of Security Council and Trusteeship Council 
{[S/642] postponed. 


321st meeting—June 16. 
Atomic Energy Commission: discussion of third report and 


U.S. draft resolution [$/836]} continued. 


322nd meeting—June 17. 
Indonesian Question: report received from Cttee. of Good 


Offices on Bandung Federal Conference [S$/842]}; latest 
developments considered. 


323rd meeting—June 17. 
Indonesian Question: discussion continued; President author- 
ized to request information from Cttee. of Good Offices on 
suspension of negotiations. 


324th meeting—June 18. 

Functions relating to Strategic Trust Territories: preliminary 
report of Cttee. of Experts on respective functions of 
Security and Trusteeship Councils [S/642] and _ letter 
from President of Trusteeship Council [S/632]} transmitting 
resol. discussed; cttee. to confer with Trusteeship Courcil; 
cttee. appointed by vote of 9-0 with 2 abst. (Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 


325th meeting—June 22. 


Atomic Energy Commission: U.S. draft resolution [$/836] 
to approve Atomic Energy Comm.’s reports before trans- 
mitting them to General Assembly voted on 9-2 but rejected 
because of negative vote of permanent member (U.S.S.R.); 
Canadian draft resol. [S/851] to direct S.G. to transmit 
reports of Atomic Energy Comm. to General Assembly 
adopted 9-0 with 2 abst. (Ukrainian §.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 


Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia (at 
Batavia) 


June 16. 

Netherlands delegation discontinues, “for time being,” dis- 
cussions with Republic of Indonesia, except on implemen- 
tation of Truce Agreement, pending receipt of instructions 
from Govt. 

June 22. 

Netherlands delegation authorized by Govt. to proceed with 
discussions; Cttee. replies to Security Council’s inquiry 
concerning suspension. 
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India-Pakistan Commission (at Geneva) 


June 15. 
First informal meeting held. 
June 16-22. 

Rules of procedure adopted; officers elected under 3-weeks 
rotation plan in alphabetical order; advance party to be sent 
to Indian subcontinent; letters of Govts. of India and Pak- 
istan relative to this plan considered; appointment by both 
Govts. of liaison officers to Commission invited. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Commission on Human Rights 


June 3-18. 
Third session continued and concluded; report [E/800}, in- 
cluding draft International Declaration of Human Rights, 
adopted by 12-0 with 4 abst. 


Permanent Central Opium Board 


June 21. 
Fiftieth session convened; entirely new membership appointed 
by Economic and Social Council on March 2 replaces 
members appointed by L. of N. in 1938. 


Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East 


(at Ootacamund, India) 
June 5-12. 

Third session continued and adjourned; membership applica- 
tion of Indonesia postponed till next session; recommenda- 
tions on trade promotion, industrial development, technical 
training, food and agriculture, and establishment of flood 
control bureau adopted. Decision approved to hold next 
session in Australia. 

Economic Commission for Latin America (at 

Santiago de Chile) 

June 7-21. 

First session opened; officers elected; policy statements by 
various representatives heard. 

Working Group: establishment of priorities for future ECLA 
projects urged. 

Economic and Employment Commission 
Sub-Commission on Economic Development 
June 14. 

Second session convened; officers elected; agenda adopted; 
survey of studies on economic development in progress in 
U.N. completed; program of work of U.N. Scientific Con- 
ference on Conservation and Utilization of Resources dis- 
cussed; studies continued on industrialization patterns in 
various countries; reports considered on technical assistance 
of specialized agencies; account of Department of Trustee- 
ship and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
heard; also heard reports on technical assistance carried out 
by ILO, UNRRA, Bank, UNESCO, Fund, WHO, FAO, 
and ITO; discussion on international aid for mobilization of 
natural resources of under-developed countries. 


Preparatory Committee of U.N. Scientifie Confer- 
ence on Conservation of Resources 
June 21. 


Work on provisional program resumed; FAO plans heard; 
agenda discussed. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Ist and 2nd meetings—June 16. 
Third session convened; agenda adopted; officers elected. 
3rd meeting—June 17. 
Requests for oral presentation supporting certain written 
petitions rejected by 4 votes to 3. 
4th meeting—June 18. 
Examination commenced of Belgian report on Ruanda-Urundi 
{T/171}; members questioned Belgian repr. 
5th and 6th meetings—June 21 and 22. 
Examination of Ruanda-Urundi report continued and initial 


phase concluded. 
ILO 


June 17. 
31st General Conference opened at San Francisco; Philippines 
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becomes 57th member; officers elected; conditions of night 
work and other labor problems studied. 

Governing Body: establishment approved of consultative re- 
lationships between ILO and International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions and Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers. 


ICAO 
Second General Assembly (at Geneva) 


June 21. 

Conference adjourned; Icelandic Air Control Centre discussed. 

Membership: Austrian and Finnish applications approved, 
bringing total to 38. 

Economic problems of air navigation facilities discussed; 
simplification of procedures for aircraft crossing borders 
recommended; convention on recognition of rights in air- 
craft approved; budget adopted; ICAO Council's report 
approved; Council asked to establish Air Navigation Comm. 
and Air Transport Cttee. 

WHO 
June 8. 

Membership: Constitution ratified by Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary, bringing total of non-UN Member rtaifications 
to 11; also ratified by France, Iceland, and Dominican Re- 


public, bringing total to 34. 
Authorities on tuberculosis named to Tuberculin, BGG Com- 


mittee. 
ITO 
June 8. 
Membership: protocol of Provisional Application of General 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade approved by India, Nor- 
way, and Southern Rhodesia, bringing total to 15. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR REVIEW 
(Published in English, French, and Spanish 
editions) 


e The International Labor Review, issued 
monthly by the International Labor Office and 
now in its 28th year, is a scientific periodical 
covering the field of labor and social policy 
from an international point of view with the 
object of keeping specialists in this domain 
informed of the progress of events and ideas 
throughout the world. 


@ It contains general articles by experts on 
the staff of the Office and in different coun- 
tries, summaries of official reports, and fact- 
ual inormation relating to social and eco- 
nomic policy, industrial relations, employ- 
ment, migration, conditions of work, social 
insurance and assistance, and the activities 
of employers’ and workers’ organizations. 
Full information concerning the proceedings 
of the nlternational Labor Conference and 
other meetings held under the auspices of the 
ILO is also included. There is a statistical sec- 
tion with international tables devoted to em- 
ployment and unemployment, wages, hours of 
work, and the cost of living. 


@ A specimen copy of the International Labor 
Review will be forwarded on application to the 
International Labor Office in Geneva or 
Montreal or to any Branch Office of the ILO. 

















Monthly Calendar of International Meetings | 


Section I-- United Nations 


nna tint 


Date In Session Place 
1946 
Continuous Security Council Interim Hq. 
From Mar. 25 Military Staff Committee Interim Hq. 
” Dee. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee Interim Hq. 
1947 : 
From Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional Armaments Interim Hq. 
” Oct. 20 Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Now in 
Question Jogjakarta 
* Nov. 21 United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans Athens 
1948 
From Jan. > Interim Committee of the General Assembly Interim Hq. 
” Jan. 12 United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea Seoul 
™ June 9 Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions Interim Hq. 
”~ June 14 ad hoc Committee of the United Nations Special Committee Salonika 
on the Balkans ; 
” June 15 Commission on the India-Pakistan Question Geneva and 
Karachi 
” June 16 Trusteeship Council—third session Interim Hq. 
” June 21 Permanent Central Opium Board—S0th session Geneva 
” June 28 Timber Committee (ECE) Geneva 
Forthcoming 
From July 3 International Children’s Emergency Fund—Program Committee Paris 
”- July 6 European Commission of Forestry and Forest Products (ECE) Geneva 
” « guly 7 Consultative Committee on Administrative Questions Interim Hq. 
» July 12 Inland Transport Committee—Working Party on Highways (ECE) Geneva 
” July 12 ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems (ECE) Geneva 
”» July 15 Preparatory Committee of the Secretary-General’s Committee on Interim Hq. 
Co-ordination 
= July 15 Secretary-General’s Committee on Co-ordination Interim Hq. 
” july 15 Agenda Committee—Economic and Social Council Geneva 
”~ July 16 International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board Geneva 
” july i3 Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Govern- Geneva 
, (tentative) mental Organizations 
c July a Economic and Social Council—seyenth session Geneva 
i July 19 Working Party of Industry and Materials Committee (ECE) Geneva 
July 21 Working Party on Coal Allocations (ECE) Geneva 
(tentative) 
” July 22 United Nations Mission to Tanganyika and Ruanda Urundi Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika 
”~ July 22 Working Party of Industry & Materials Committee (ECE) Geneva 
*~ July 23 Electric Power Committee—Working Party (ECE) Geneva 
” July 26 Committee on Steel (ECE) j Geneva 
”~ july 29 Working Party of Inland Transport Committee (ECE) Geneva 
” Aug. 2 Sub-Committee on Fertilizers (ECE) Geneva 
”~ Aug. 2 Working Party on Transport Equipment (ECE) Geneva 
” Aug. 2 Committee of Library Experts Interim Hq. | 
” Aug, 5 Meroe Party of ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems Geneva 
(ECE) 
* Aug. 10 Coal Allocations Working Party (ECE) Geneva 
” Aug. 11 Committee on Contributions Interim Hq. 
(tentative) 
” ~Ang...19 Industry and Materials Committee—Housing Sub-Committee (ECE) Geneva ‘ 
°* Aug. 23 ad hoc Committee on Industrial Development and Trade (ECE) Geneva 
” Aug. 24 Committee on Coal (ECE) Geneva 
~ Aug. 30 Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling—second session Geneva 
” Aug. 30 weet Party of ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems Geneva 
(ECE) 
” Sept. 2 Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73(e) Geneva 
of the Charter 
”? Sent. 13 Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions Paris 
(tentative) 
” Sept. 21 General Assembly—third session Paris 
” Sept. 27 Permanent Central Opium Board—5lst session Geneva 
In late Sept. Secretary-General’s Committee on Co-ordination Interim Hq. 7 
Frem Oct. 4 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—30th session Geneva 
ee 
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7 Nev. ko 
In Nov. 

” Dee. 1 


(tentative) 


In Dec. 


(tentative) 


From June 17 
In July 
From Sept. 20 


Sept. 27 

”" Oct. 26 

7% ‘Nov. Ys 
(tentative) 


From Nov. 16 


From Nov. 29 


(tentative) 


In Dee. 

From July 5 
”~ July 18 

In July 

From Nov. 1 


”* Nov. 15 


From June 28 
” June 28 
” June 28 
” June 28 


” July 4 
* jas 3 
» July 7 


” july a 
° Jnly 12 
 Jaly 25 


"July 20 


” July 21 

” July 25 

” Aug. 2 

” Aug. 2 

” Aug. 23 

” Aug. 28 
In Aug. 


From Sept. 1 


" Sent. i 


1 eh. 6 
* Sent. 13 
$9 


Sept. 15 
In Sept. 


Permanent Central Opium Board—52nd session 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—3lst session 
Economic Commission for Asia & the Far East—fourth session 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination & Protection of 


Minorities—second session 


Trusteeship Council—fourth session 


Section II--Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


International Labor Conference—3Ist session 
Governing Body—106th session 
Joint Maritime Commission—15th session 


Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety in Factories 
Industrial Committee on Textiles—second session 
Preparatory Technical Conference of Experts on Labor Inspection 


Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production & Refining—second 
session 
Governing Body—107th session 


Fourth Conference of American States Members 


FAO 


Forestry Commission 

Technical Conference of Latin American Nutrition Experts 
Committee on Finance Control 

Council—third session 

Annual Conference—fourth session 


UNESCO 


International Theatrical Institute 

First Biennial Conference of International Council of Museums 
Eleventh International Conference on Public Education 
Meeting on Aggressive Nationalism 

Conference on Children’s Villages 


Radio Program Sub-Committee 

Seminar on Teaching about United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies 

Meeting of Experts—Color Reproductions 

Executive Board—eighth session 

Seminar on Teachers’ Education 

Meeting of Experts on Book Exchange Systems & Distribution 
Centres 

Seminar on Childhood Education 

Meeting of Experts—Music Reproductions 

Meeting of University Representatives on University Development 


Commission on Technical Needs 

Radio Program Commission 

Constitutive Conference for Formation of International Union for 
Protection of Nature 

Seminar on Co-operation with the Pan American Union 

Expert Conference on High Altitude Research 


Summer School for Librarians 


Meeting on Source Book 

Meeting of Experts: Panel on International Standards in Political 
Sciences 

Meeting of Experts: Study on International Collaboration 

Meeting of Experts on Philosophical Analysis of Ideological Con- 
flicts 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Australia 


Interim Hq. 


(Undetermined) 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Geneva 


Geneve 
Cairo 
Kandy, Ceylon 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Montevideo 


Geneva 

Montevideo 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Prague 

Paris 

Geneva 

Paris 

Trogen, 
Switzerland 

Paris 


New York 
Paris 

Paris 
(Undetermined) 


Paris 

Czechoslovakia 

Paris 

Utrecht, 
Netherlands 

Paris 

Paris 

Fontainebleau, 
France 

Caracas 

Interlaken, 
Switzerland 

United 
Kingdom 

Paris 

Paris 


Paris 
Oxford, U.K. 


(tentative) 
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In Sept. 
In Sept. 
In Sept. 
In Sept. 
In Sept. 


From Oct. 8 


” De. 8 
* Get. il 
” Oct. 18 


From July 13 
” Aug. 24 


(tentative) 
In late Nov. 


From Nov. 9 


”» Nov. 23 


From Sept. 27 


From Sept. 27 


From July 12 


"  Galy a2 

” —ame. il 

” Sept. 1 

” Oct. 1 

”: Oe. 22 
In Oct. 


(tentative) 


From Oct. 11 


From June 24 
”» July 30 


In Nov. 


From Aug. 20 


From Aug. 15 
” Aug. 25 


” Aug. 17 


Executive Board—ninth session 

Meeting of Representatives of Non-Governmental Organizations 
International Conference on Science Abstracting 

Meeting of Experts on Abstracting in Social Sciences 

Regional Study Conference on Fundamental Education 

Executive Board—tenth session 

Representatives of National Committees 

Meeting on Techniques Concerning Altitude Changes 

General Conference—third session 


ICAO 


Regional 
North Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
South-East Asia Regional Meeting 
Divisional 


Airline Operating Practices Divisional Meeting 
Airworthiness Divisional Meeting 


Bank 


Board of Governors—third Annual Meeting 


Fund 


Board of Governors—third Annual Meeting 


ITU 
International Radio Consultative Committee—fifth plenary session 
International Radio Scientific Union—eighth Congress 
Third North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Con- 
ference 
Administrative Council—third session 
Second Meeting of Planning Committee on High Frequency Broad- 
casting 
International Conference on High Frequency Broadcasting 
Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference 
UPU 
Executive and Liaison Commission 
WHO 
First World Health Assembly 
Conference of Experts on the use of the Drug Streptomycin in the 


Treatment of Tuberculosis 
Expert Committee on International Epidemic Control 


IRO 


Preparatory Commission—seventh Part of first session 


ITO 
Contracting Parties of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Executive Committee of the Interim Commission of the ITO 


IMO 


International Association of Terrestrial Magnetism and Electricity 








Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Cairo 
(Undetermined) 
Beirut 

Paris 

Beirut 


Seattle, 
Washington 

Algiers 

New Delhi 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Washington 
Washington 


Stockholm 
Stockholm 
Montreal or 
Quebec 
Geneva 
Mexico City 


Mexico City 
Bogota 


Berne 
Geneva 

New York 
(Undetermined) 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Oslo 


Section IIl--Governmental and Inter-Governmental 


In Session 
In Session 


In Session 
In Session 
From June 24 


” June 28 
» July 7 


Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 
German External Property Negotiations with Spain and Portugal 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 

Commission to Investigate Former Italian Colonies 

International Conference on High Tension Electrical Systems— 
twelfth biennial session 

International Wheat Council—Preparatory Committee 

International Union of Biological Sciences— eighth International 
Congress of Genetics 


UNITED 


Washington 
Lisbon and 
Madrid 
Washington 
Former Italian 
Colonies 
Paris 
Washington 


Stockholm 


NATIONS BULLETIN 
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From July 12 


° July 12 
”- July 15 
”~ July 18 
” July 19 
” July 20 
” July 21 
”» July 30 

In July 

In late July 

From Aug. 2 
" Am. 3 
”~ Aug. 8 
” Aug. 10 
* Sent, 7 


” Sept. 13 
” Sept. 20 


In Sept. 
In Sept. 
In Sept. 
In Sept. 


From Oct. 10 
* Oct. 12 


” Oct. “12 


(tentative) 
From Oct. 15 


In Oct. 
In Oct. 
From Nov. 15 


In Nov. 


Section 


From July 1 


» july 3 
em jae 7 
7 fae 4 
* jaly §& 
* July 17 
° July 23 
* Aug. 1 
” Aug. 20 
” Aug. 22 
” Aug. 30 


” Sept. 20 

* Get iS 

”" Oct. 6 
In Oct. 


(tentative) 


U. S. Government—First International Poliomyelitis Conference 

International Commission of Agricultural Industries—seventh In- 
ternational Congress of Agricultural and Alimentary Industries 

International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on the Ter- 
minology of Genetics and Cytology 

Government of Mexico—first Inter-American Conference for the 
Rehabilitation of Cripples 

Government of France—sixth International Congress of Linguists 

International Office of Wine—27th session of the Committee 

International Union of Biological Sciences—13th International Con- 
gress of Zoology 

Conference to Consider Free Navigation of the Danube 

International Union of Biological Sciences—General Assembly 

Pan American Union—third Inter-American Travel Congress 


International Penal & Penitentiary Commission 

U. K. Government—Meeting of the United Kingdom and Dominions 
Official Medical Histories Liaison Committee 

International Union of Biological Sciences—eighth International 
Entomological Congress 

International Astronomical Union—seventh General Assembly 


U. S. Government—Inter-American Conference on the Conservation 
of Renewable and Natural Resources 

International Association for Bridge & Structural Engineering 

U. S. Government—fifth International Conference of Directors of 
Mine Safety Research Stations 

International Criminal Police Commission 

Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Executive Committee 

Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Directing Council 

International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on Prob- 
lems & Aspects of Taxonomy in Botany 

Inter-American Indian Institute—second Conference on Indian Life 

International Bureau of Weights and Measures—ninth General Con- 
ference on Weights and Measures 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—fourth Pan- 
American Consultation on Cartography 

Second Pan-American Congress of Social Service 

International Union of Biological Sciences—Executive Committee 

International Tin Study Group—third session 

Caribbean Commission—West Indian Conference—third session 


Pan-American Housing Conference 


International Union of Family Organizations—General Assembly 
and Studies Conference 

International Organization for Standardization—Advisory Commit- 
tee #30: Extra High Voltages 

International Organization for Standardization—Advisory Commit- 
tee #32: Fuses 

International Organization for Standardization Advisory Commit- 
tee $31: Flameproof Enclosures 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom—Interna- 
tional Executive Committee 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom—Interna- 
tional Summer School 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession—Second Delegates’ 
Assembly 

World Federation of United Nations Associations—second annual 
Summer School 

International Red Cross Committee—seventeenth International Con- 
ference 

World Council of Churches—First Assembly 

International Law Association—43rd Conference 

International Co-operative Alliance—seventeenth congress 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Advertising 

International Chamber of Commerce—Commission on Distribution 

International Union of Official Travel Organizations 





New York 
Paris 
Stockholm 


Mexico City 
Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
(Undetermined) 
Stockholm 
Buenos Aires 


Berne 
Oxford, U.K. 


Stockholm 


Zurich, 
Switzerland 
Denver, 
Colorado 
Liege, Belgium 
Pittsburgh 


Prague 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Utrecht, 
Netherlands 
Cuzco, Peru 
Paris & Sevres, 
France 
Buenos Aires 


Rio de Janeiro 

Paris 

The Hague 

Guadaloupe, 
F.W.I. 

Santiago, Chile 


IV--International Non-Governmental Organizations 


Geneva 
Paris 
London 
London 
Geneva 
Schiers, 

Switzerland 
London 
Geneva 
Stockholm 
Amsterdam 
Brussels 
Prague 
Paris 


Paris 
Oslo 


(tentative) 














